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" : AGE, 

« « Forsoon the winterof theyear 
"And age, life’s winter,*will appear; . 
“At this thy living bloom must fade; -" 

e As that-will strip fhe verdant shade.—Mallet. 


The Seas are quiet, when the winds are o’er, 

So calm are we when passions are no more! 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 

Of fleeting things so certain to be fost. F 

‘Clouds of affliction from our younger eyes, 

Conceal that emptiness that age descries; : 
The soul's dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, ; 


Leté in new light through chinks,which time has made, 
“ - Waller, 
The-calm of that old, reverend brow, the glow 
Of its thim silver locks, was like a flash 
Of sunlightin the pauses of a storm—Milman. © *. 


What, if in both, life’s blooming: flush was loss, 5 

And their-fulkautumn felt the mellowing frost! . 

Yet time who blow’d the rose of youth away 

Had left the vig’rous stem without decay. 

Like those tall elms in farmer Frankland’s grounds, 

They’ll grow no more,—but all their growth is sound! 

By time confirm’d and rooted in the land, ' 

The'storms.they?ve stood, 4till* promise they shall stand. 
: , Crabbe. 

Once like avine J flourish’d, and was young, 

Rich in my ripening hopes, that spoke me strong: 

But now a dry and wither’d stock am grown, , | * 

And all my clusters and nty branches géne.--Otway. ° 


Of no‘distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that metlow?d long; 
Bv’n wonder’d at because he-dropp*d no sooner. 
Fate seem’d to wind hint up for fourscbre years, 
Yet freshly ran heon ten winters mbre;__ 

Til like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still_—Lee. 


Why nfouyn ye that our agtd friend is dead? 
Ye are not sad to sce the gather’d grain, “3g 
Nor whendhcir mellow fruit,the orchards cast, 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripen’d mast. 
Ye sigh not, when the sun, his-codrse fulfil’dy, . : 

His glorious course rejoicing earth and sky, ° 

In the soft evening, when the winds are still’d, 

Sinks.where his islands of refresyment lie, , 

And leaves the smile of his departure’spread Ce ARB, Oy 
O’er the warm, eolour’d heaven, and ruddy mountain head, 
Why-weep ye then for him, who having run 
The bound of man’s-appointed years, at last 
Life’g blessings’all*enjoy’d, life’s labor done, 
Serenely to his final rest has pass‘d; 

While the soft memory of his virtues, yet 
Tinge like twilight hues wher the bright sun is set.—Percival. 





' EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 
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A SCENE IN THE VALLEY OF SWEET WATERS. 


Talking of women reminds me of a scene I witnessed 
last Friday, the Turkish Sunday. JI will-try to describe 
it, but ‘I fear that | shal] not succeed better than I did in 


My desctiption of the Bosphorus. But take it such as it 
1s. . . ; 





An old gentleman who. lives at a village about five 


Candalir, asked me to come over to take breakfast with 
him, and promised me a-distant view from the top of the 
hill, of an assemblage of the females of the Turkish 
families of Constantinople and the neighboring towns, as 
they gather together in the Valley of the Sweet waters of 
Asia, every Friday, and ¢here .pass the day, amusing 
themselves variou-ly. He said we could not approach 
them, but that the sight was worth seeing. I accordingly 





i 


miles below’ me, on the other side of the Bosphorus, called 


om a ——— 








went to his*house, whete J was introduced to his wife, his 
eight or ten married daughters, and their from six to eight 
children a piece; and after enjoyjpg the magnifieen, view 
from the hill at the back-of his garden, proceeded to my 
kaick, and embarked for the valley of sweet waters about 
a mile above us. a sie. . 

A kaick is a long narrow light boat like an Indian canoe, 
but.turning up at each ends highly ornamented by carved 
work ahd gilding and rowed: (that js the diplomatic ones) 
by-three sturdy-Musselmen dressed in white coarse shirts 
and trewsers, théir muscular arins bare to the $houlders, 
a small.red skullcap with a blue tasse) on their heads, and 
each rowing two pgir.of oars. ‘ >; 

The large’kind carry from four to five passengers, seat- 
ed on carpets in the bottom‘of the after part of the boat, 
and they skim along with?a velocity which is almost in- 
credible. » They are beautiful things and ‘perfect of*their 
kind. At Buyuodere, a man’s rank is as well known by 
the number of -his oars, as by the number of strokes on 
.the pell. . { 2 ee 

On our way to the valley, we were joined by number- 
less kuitks filled witli women, and in addition to the usual 
epmplement, as many children as they could stow away 
among them, and they appeared to take very good care no 
room should be lost. Women are generally economical, 
and are so’ in Turkey, af.least when boat hire isin ques- 
tion, so far as4 could judge by appearances. 

We entered with them a narrow fresh-water river, up 
which we proceeded for about a mile, when we came to & 
light and airy wooden bridge thrown across the stream, 
near which was a landing place, and at.it a multitude. of 
three banks down to one. : 

A string of carriages, filled with women and children, 
was at the moment crossing the bridge to the place near 
where we had*landed, which was the‘entrance to an. ex- 
tensive grove, consisting of trees of the jargest ktnd; 
some in clusters of three, four, and five; others spreading 
their branches to an immense distance, affyrding ample 
space and shelter from the sun for thousands. * Here artd’ 
there were seats, and a marble fountain of clear and cold 
water, applied the means of refreshment, ; 

The Tarkish carriage is 9 curious vehicle. It.is some- 
thimg in shape, like bur Jersey wagons; without springs or 
seats, and is drawn by two fat and beatiful light gray oxen, 
most gorgeously decorated on their flanks, and shoulders 
| with gold,and a rich fringé work made of silk. On the 
dace from the horns to the nose is a piece somewhat in the 
form’ of a'shield; composed of innumerable small looking: 
glasses, set in gold and silk work: The carriage is call- 
ed amaraba, itis prooable from’ the rich arabesques, with 
which the extetior as well ds the interior is covered, high- 
ly ornamented with gold, and rich paint work. It has a 
bow top covered with a rich woollen or silk cloth, gener- 
ally ged, with white silk or linen curtaine neatly fringed. 
The entranve is at the back by means of a small ladder, 
and the persons. within are sdated in the Turkish manner 
on rich and soft cushions. Each of those vehicles.contain- 
ed from .six to eight Turkish ladies, dressed in oriental 
richness; the curtains of most of them were open; many 
ofthe ladies had their faces exposed, at least long enough 
togive mea full view of them. They were of various 
ages, most of them from fifteen to three or,four and twen- 
ty; andthe major part of them extremely beautiful.— 
Charmed with this unexpected, and sipgularly beautiful: 
and picturesque spectacle, I-foflowed the direction of the 
carriages up the valley, where I saw seated in groups on 
riclf Turkey carpets, spread on the grass in the shade of 
the wide spreading trees, many hundreds of ‘young beauti- 
fyl Turkish women amusing themselves variously. + Their 
carriages were drawn up in lines near them; the oxen un- 
der the charge of the keeper, were grazing on the smooth 
green lawn which was ia the centre of the grove; the 
chjldren richly clad and beautiful as angels, chasing the 
butterflies and grasshoppers, while bands of wandering 
minstrels, generally Greeks, enchanted with their music 
and love songs, gronps of “lights of the harem;” here and 
there a wandering Bohemian, or Hungarian, recounting 
some love adventure, or an Egyptian fortune-teller, ex- 
amining the palms, and exciting the hopes of some be- 
lieving fair one. 


Among other exhibitions for the amusement of the do- 














mestics and the children, was a large grisly bear which 
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pad.been taught to dance, to wrestle, &ec. acc. led by a 
savage from the north, more wild and grisly than his com- 


panion. 


Not a Turk ,wag visible, in this whole scene, except a 

small guard of soldiers at the landing place, to keep order 
among the boatmen. .'‘T'he*women were as free as the air 
they. breathed, and ds unrestrained; 1 went among them, 
made-signs to them, for F could not speak; my companions 
(I had two,)-talked to them, there was scarcely a face 
aniongst them worth seeing, that’ had not a full view of, 
ind never in my life did I so much regret the want of a 
tongue to express myself. * 
_ It.is difficult to reconcile oneself tothe Turkish female 
dresses. That of the.men is loose,.flowing and rich; and 
from the quantity of materials of which it is composed, 
gives.to the man an air of magnificerice, from the appar- 
ent incregse of all his dimehsions. Theidea is meant'ap- 
parently, to be kept up as regards’ the female figure, but 
they lose that diry neatness and sprjghtliness of aetion, 
which distinguishes a-Christian woman, or one dressed in 
the Christian style. An American woman*in the Turkish 
dress, is altogether a different being from an American di- 
vested of. her load of cloth, boots, and slippers” coming off 
at every moment as she walks.  - 

‘The Turkish female dress consists of first, a piece of 
fine muslin which covers the head down to the eyebrows; 
another in somé¢ cases qs transparentas air, which covers © 
the face from the nose down, and conceals the neck and 
bosom; one or two fine and rich vests open on the breast, 
which isshid by the aforesaid transparent veil; loose trows- 
ers gathered above the hips, and below the knees; a rich 
sash passing several times around the waist; thin yellow * 
morrocco boots, which reach to the calf of the leg, and 
yellow Slippers; a Jong silk garment with sleeves falling 
to the ankles, and over all a full cloak.of the finest broad-. 
cloth, trailing on the ground,,with a square cape of equal 
length, and long gleeves. This, with @ multitude of mas- 
sive gold'bracelets, rings, chains, and‘a profusion of jéw- 
els, and+you have a tolerable fair picture of a Turkish 
lady of rank, sich’as I saw, and of the family of the Reis 
Effendi, corresponding with our Secretary of State, whose 
wife and family "I had the honor to salute, and to receive 
in yeturn: that is to-say, the right hand laid on the breast, 
the head gently reclined; then the right, hand shifted to 
the top of tlie head;' the salutation is grace itself the 
way they do it. i < 

Speaking of the dress; it is a great’ incumberance to. ‘ 
them in walking. The cloak is eternally dropping off one 
shoulder or the other; then it has to be Iritched up; by the 
time itis fixed, off comes a slipper, ‘in stooping to sée- 


‘|| Where it is, (for they can’t look.down without stooping, 


from the quantity of clothing which interposes between 
their eyes and the ground,) off drops the cloak from their 
shoulders; now both arms and hands are required to draw 
it on, which they do by catching hold of the side of the 
cloak’, and throwing tlieir arms open in an elevated direc- 
tion, thus exposing all their under garments and finery.— 
When you see a Turkish woman‘walking, it appears as if 
she, had as much as she could do to keep herself together. , 
Yet for all this, the scene of the'Valley pf Sweet Wat- 
ers. was lovely, and the situation in which I was placed, — 
singular. Ihave no recdllection of any traveller men- 
tioning this plage, er noticing the extreme license given 
to Turkish women on their Sunday. They. scarcely seems 
ed to be aware of the ithproptiety: of a departure from . 
their usual concealment in our presence; they gazed at us, 
and we gazed at them with equal curiosity. hat struck 
me most Was their brilliant black eyes, theif beautifully: 
arched eyebrows, and their long and glossy black hair al- 
most reaching the ground. 

The delicate fairness of their skins, i¢ owing doubtless 
to their confinement to their homes; of their figures I could 
not judge. Some of them have thrown off their clumsy 
yellow boots, and substituted the silk open work stoc 

and slippers; handsomer ankles, and smaller and mbtre 
beautiful feet, I have never seen. When a nian buys a 
wife, if rich, he undoubtedly chooses a handsoni2 one.— 
The Turks are a noble race of men, and the women being: 
generally of Circassian origin, it is not surprising that — 








the daughters of the Turks should be beautiful,—Commeo— - 
dore Porter's Letlers from Constantinople. , 
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THE FIRST STEAM BOAT IN THE WEST. “ 


Circumstances gave me the opportunity of becoming } 


agquainted with the particulars of the very first voyage o 
a.steamer in the West; ‘The complete.success attending 
the experiments in’steam navigation made on, the Hudson 
and the adjoining waters, previous to tife.year 1809, turn- 
ed the attention of the principal projectors to the idea of 
it¥ application on the western rivers; ahd in the month of 
April of that year, Mr. Roosevelt of New-York, pursu- 
ant to an agreement with Chancellor Livingston and Mr. 
Fulton, visited those rivers, with the purpose of forming 
an opinion-whether they admitted of stéam navigation or 
fot. At this time two boats, the North.River dnd the 
Clermont, were tunning on the Hudson, Mr. R. survey- 
’ ed the rivets. from: Pittsburg to’ New-Orleang, and’ as his 
report was favorable, it was decided to bujld a boat at the 
former town. . This was done under his directions, and ip 
the course of 1811, the ‘first boat was launched on the 
waters of the Ohio. It was called’ the “*‘ New-Orleans,” 
and intended to.ply between Natchez in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, and the oity whose name it bore. © In October it 
left Pittsburg for ita experimental voyage. On this occa- 
sion no freight or passengers were taken, the vbject being 
merely to wiry A the boat to, her,station. Mr. R., his 
oung wife aid family, Mr. Baker the engineer, Andrew 
Jack the pilot, and six hands, with afew domesticks, 
formed her whole burden. There were ifo wood-yards at 


asrelated, Mr. R. had gone down the river to reconnoitre, 
he had discovered two beds of coal, .about one hundred 
and twenty milés below the rapids at Louisville, and now 
took tdols to work. them, intending to load the vessel wéth 
the coal, and to employ it as fuel, instead of constantly de- 
taining the boat while wood was procured from the banks. 
Late at night on the fourth day after quitting’ Pittsburg. 
they arrived in safety at Louisville, having beeh but gev- 
-enty hours descending upwards of seven hundred miles. 
The novel appearance of the vessel, and the feirful ra- 
pidity with which it made its passage over the broad 
reachs of the river, excited ‘a mixture of terrbr and sur- 
prise among maay-of the settlers ‘on’ the banks, whom the 
rumor of such anjnvention had neyer reached; and it is 
related that on the unexpected arrjval of-the boat before 
Louisville, in the courge of a fine? still, moonlight night, 
the extraordinary sound which filled the air as the peat- 
up’steam was sulfered to escape from the valves qn round- 
ing to, produced a general alarm, and multitudes in the 
, town rose from their beds to. uscertaih the cause. I have 
heard that the general impression among the good Ken- 
* tuckians was, that the comet had’ fallen into the Ohio; 
but this does not rest upon the same foafdation as the oth- 
-er facts, which I lay before you, and which I may at ofce 
say, I had directly from the lips of the parties themselves. 
The small depth éf water in the rapfds prevented the 
boat-from pursuing her voyage immediately, and during 
the consequent deténtion of threé weeke in the upper part 
of the Ohio, several trips were successfully made ‘between 
Louisville and Cincinnati. In fine, the waters rose, and 
in the course of the last week in November, the voyage 
was resumed, the depth of water barely admitting tlieir 


esi 


pWien they arrived about five miles above the Yellow 

. Banks, they moored the boat opposite to the first yein of 
toa), which was on the Indiana side, and had been pur- 

= in the interim, of the state government. «They 

found a large quantity already,quarried to their hand, and 

‘conveyed to the shore, by depredators who had not found 
means to carry it off, and with this they commenced load- 

ing the boat. While thus engaged, our voyagers wére 

accosted in great alarm by. the squatters of the neighbor- 

hood, who inquired if'they had not heard strange noises on 

the river and in the woods, in the course of the preceeding 

day, and perceive the shores shake; insisting that they 

had repeatedly felt the earth tremble. 

Hitherto nothing extraordinary had been perceived.— 

' The following day they pursued their monotonous voyage 
in those vast solitudes. ‘The weather was observed to be 

oppressively lot; the air misty, still, and dull; and though 

the sun was visible, like a glowing ball of copper, his rays 

hardly shed more than a mournful twilight on the surface 

6f the water. Evening drew nigh, and with it gome indi- 

‘cations of what was passing around them became evident. 
And as they sat on deck, they ever afd anon heard a rush- 

ing sound apd violent splash, and sew large portions of 

the shore tearing away from the dand and falJing into the 

river. It was, as my informant said, “an awful day; so 

still, that you could have heard a pin drop on the deck.” — 


struck. The comet had disappeared about this time, 
which circumstence was noticed with awe by the crew. 
“The second day after their leaving the Yellow Banks, 
the sum rose ovér the forests the same dim ball of fire, and 
.the air was thick, dull, and oppressive as before. The 
portentous,signs of this terrible natural convulsion con- 
tinued and increased. The pilot, alarmed and confused, 
affirmed that he was lost, as he found the channel every- 
where altered; and where he had hitherto known deep, 


They spoke little, for every one on board appeared i tine 


H themselves to the.toot of it. 


that time, and cdnstant delays were unavoidable. When,} 








water, there lay fumberless trees with their roots up- 


* 


ward. The trees were seen waving and nodding on the 
bank, without a wind; but the adventurers had no choice 
but to continue théir routes Toward evening they, found 
themselves at a loss fora place of shelter. They \had 
usually brought-to under the shore, but everywhere they 
saw the high banks‘disappearing, overwhelming many a 
flat-boat and raft, from which the owners had ‘landed and 
made their escape. A large island in mid-channel, which 
was. selected by the pilot a’ a ‘better alternative, was 
‘sought fot in vain, having disappeared entirely, ‘Fhus im 
doubt and terror, they:proceeded hour after hour till dark, 
when they found a small island; and rounded to, mooring 
Here they lay, keeping 
watch on deck during the’long autunnal night; Ksjenthg 
to the sound of the waters which roared and gurgled hog- 
ribly around thém, and hearing from time. to time, the 
rushing earth slide from the shore,and the commotion as 
the fulling mass of ‘earth and trees was swallowed up by 
theriver. ‘The ledy of the party, a delicate female, «was 
frequehtly awakened froin.her restless slumbers, by, the 
jar given te fhe furniture aad loose articles in the cabin, as. 
everal times in’ the course of the night the shock of the 
passing earthquake was communicated from the island to 
the bow of the, vessel. It was a long night,but morning 
dawned and showed them that they were near the mouth 
fof the Ohio. - The shores and the channel were now equal- 
ly unrecognizable, for*éverything seemed changed. About 
neon that day they reached the small town of New-Mad- 
rid, on the right bank of the Mississippi. Here they 
found the inhabitants in the greatest’ distress and con- 
stefnation; part of the population had fled in-terror to the 
higher grounds, others prayed te be taken on board, as the 
earth. wag opening in fissures on every side, and their 

houses hourly Yaliing around them. a 

Proceeding from thence, they found the Mississippi, at 
all times'a fearful stream, now unusnally swollen, turbid, | 
and full’ of trees; and after many days of gteat danger, 
thongh they felt and perceived no, more of the earthquakes, 
they reached their destination at Natchez, at the close of 
the first week in January, 1812, tothe great astonishment 
of.all, the escape of the boat having been considered an 

impossibylity. ° 

At that time you floated for three or fourshundred miles 
on the rivers without seeing a human habitation. 

» Such was the voyage of the first steamer. . The natural 
convulsion, which’ commenced at the time of her descent, 
has been but slightly alluded to, but will never be forgot- 
ten in the history of the west; and the changes wrought 
by it throughout the whole alluvial region through which 
the Ohio‘and Mississippi pour their waters, were perhaps 
as remarkable as any on record. We hear jess of its ef- 
fects, because the region in ‘which they occurred was-of 
such vast extent and so thinly peopled. Tliat part ef the 
alluvial country which is contiguous to the point of junc- 
tion of the tWo rivers, and especially the vicinity of New- 
Madrid, seems to have been the centre of the convulsion. 
There, during the years 1811 and 1812, the earth broke 
into innumerable fissures, the church-yard, with its dead, 
was tora from the bank, and engulfed in the turbid stream. 
To ‘the present day ,it would, appear that frequent slight 
shocks of-earthquakes: are there felt; and jt is asserted: 
that in the vast swamp at the back of the town, strgnge 
sounds may at times be heard, as of some mighty cauldron 
bubbling in the bowels of the earth. Along the banks of 
the fiver, thousands df acres, with their gigantic growth 
of forest and cane, were swallowed tp, and lakeg and 
ponds innumerable were formed. . The earth, in many 
‘parts, was observed to burst suddenly open, and jets of 
sand, mud, and water, to shoot up intothé air. The beds 
of thése giant streams seemed totally overturned; islands 
disappeared; and in many parts the course of the'river 
was completely changed. , Great inandations were the 
Gonsequence. ‘The clear waters of, the St. Francis were 
obstructed; the ancient channel destroyed, andthe rivet 
‘spread over a vast tract of swamp. in many places the 
gaping earth unfolded its secrets, and the bones of the 
gigantic mastodon and icthyosaurus, hidden withix its 
Pbosom for ages, was brought to the surface. Boats and 
arks without. number were swallowed up; some buried 
by the falling in of the banks, others dragged down with 
the islands to which they-were anchored. And finally, 
you may still meet and converse with those, who were on 
the mighty river of the west, when the whole stream-ran 
toward its seyrces for an entire hour, and then resuming 
its ordinary course, hurried them helpléss on its whirling 
surface’ with accelerated motion toward the Gtlf.—La- 
trobée’s Rambels in North America. ‘ 





ISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. . 
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HE IS SO AMIABLE. 

‘A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agreeable, was wed- 
ded toa man of clumsy figure,coars features, and a stupid 
looking physiognomy. A Kind friend said to her one 
day, **My dear Julia, how came you to marry that man?” 

‘The question isa matural one. My husband, I con- 
fess, is not graceful in his appearance, nor attractive in 


although lee fascindting than beauty or wit, 








his conversation, But he is so amiable. And goodness 


. 


wi 
equally at least, and | it is. certainly more: Na ge 
often see objects, which appear repulsive ‘at first; but if 
we see them every day, we become .accustomed. to them 
and at length not only view ‘them without aversion: but 
with feelings of attachment, The impression which good- 
pess makes on theheart is gradual;’ but it ‘remains for- 
ever. + Listen, and.I will téll you how.I came to marry’ - 
my husbard. I wag-quite youhg when he was introduced 
fur the firgt time intd the house of my parents.. He was 
awkward in his manner, unceith in his appearance, and 
my companions used often to ridicule him, and I confess 
I was frequently tempted to join them, hut Was. restrained 
by my mother, who used to say ‘to me «im @-low voice 
“He isso amiable!” And then it.occuréd to me that. he 
was always kind and obliging; and ‘whenever’ our Villa- 
gers assembled tegether at our fetes and dances; he was 
ajways at the disposal of the mistress of the house; ang 
‘was profuse in his attentions, to those whose age or ugli-. 
ness caused them to be peglected.” ‘Others laughed at 
his singularity in this tespéct, but .I whispered to myself 
“He is saamiable.” * = — , +t at ’ 
“One morning my mother culled me'to hér boudoir 
and told me that the youhg man who is*tiow my pusband 
had made applicdtion.for my hand, I jas not surprised 
at this, for I already suspected that he regarded me. with 
an eye of affection. I was now placed ina dilemma 
and hardly knew how to act. When I recollected his 
ill-fatvored look, and his awkwardness... I wag on the point 
of saying, “1 will not wed him,” and I blushed for him: 
which is a strong proof that I even then felt interested in 
him; but when I recalled the many excellent traits in his 
character, and dwelt on his benevolent and good. actions, 
I dismissed the idea of banishing him-from my presence, 
I could not resolve to afflict him, and I whispered to my- 
self, ‘*H¢ is so amiable.” : 
‘He continued to visit me, ‘encouraged by my pafenté 
and cheéred by my smiles. My .other admirers’ one by 
one, left me, but ‘I did not regret their absence. I re- 
peated the expression, ‘‘He is so amiable,” so often that 
it seemed tome to carry the same meaning as “He is so 
handsome.” I loved him, and took him as my husband. 
“Since then I have not only been resigned to my fate; 
but happy. My, husbind loves me devotedly, and how 
can I help loving him, **He is soamiable.” , 
_ There is something exceedingly touching in“this ‘love 
which beatty enteytains for, goodness, -and there is no 
longer a doubt that some ‘women love froma feeling of 
benevolence, or tender compassion, regulated by reason: 
Such an affection will know no ‘changes It i:as.a firm 
basis, ang will endure through life. es 





APPRENTICE....AN ANECDOTE 
OF JOHN NEAL. | 


as 


“THE GROCER’S 


BY HORATIO HASTY-PUDDING WELDE. 





‘Honor and shame from no conditiop rise— 
Act well your part there all the honorlies.’ : 

So saith Alexander Pope—and so. says every body af- 
ter him, who wishies to establish a beautiful theory which 
he,avoids every opportunity to pyt'in practice. We hap- 
pen, however, to have. one aequaintance, who'is sucha 
singulgr oddity, that he never looks one way and tows 
another—and is actually so poor’ in ‘speculativ opinion, 
that he cannot afford himself one set of principtes, for 
conversationyand another for practice. He has adopted 
Pope’s couplet, arid is such a resolute heathen, that.he 
prefers oftener to let his actions speak it, than to quote 
the words—nay, we do npt know that he ever repeated 
them.; -As.an instance of+ his practical preaching, we 
give the following anecdote. © te y 

In early life, he was an apprentice to a sort of a gT0- 
cer, dry and fancy good fealer, who kept a store in Wasb- 
ington, then Mariburough or Main’ street. ‘He acted 
well his part’—sold tea and sugar, and measuréd ‘tape 
with as much honesty as the trade would allow,—or his 
master, who by the way, wgs 4 possessor ‘of two suits 
of morals, would permjt. Getting tired of this occupa-. 
tion, he exchanged it for others—none tending ‘to bring 
him into the notice of other than those whom he met per- 
sonally’in his business;—till, after the publication of a 
book, he ‘awoke one morning and found hiself famious’, 
though we will answer for him, that he had not an opinion 
of himself, one whit better after getting into print, than 
he had while proving Souchong and Gunpowder. This 


enormity, the book, was not:perpetrated in Boston; ange tht 
shortly after its publication, when in the city, he foun 


hosts of friends, who had become such, on his reputation. 
Invjtations, cards, compliments, etc. flowed upon him 60 
fast, that the stay he had intended for a day’ only, was 
protracted twoor three weeks. During the flow of this 
tide of honor, our hero did not let the wings of his newly 
acquired distinction carry him. above himself. As old 
Rapid, would not sink the taylor, he would not pretend 
that he did not know Porto Rico from Sugar house mo- 
lasses, and tape from taste. Still, however, none except 
a few intimate friends knew his former occupation—and 





therefore, though he studied no concealment, nobody sus- 
pected it, , 
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_ acters, and may-as well apply the names) ¢woyld not list- 


‘edit, we cannot tell, but will be ‘sworn that’ he did not 


. lighted’ wi 


‘out with his former calling; and by hints and Winks, and 


-countenance loeks familiar. 


_ ing been a‘ retail’ 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, ‘4 


One friend, who thoygh his Senior, played, Young Ra- 
pid to his Old, was earnest in entreaties that he would 
not obtrude his old line of life upon his hew aristocratic 
acquaintanees.." Old Rapic (we have introduced the char- 


en. ‘Young Rapid, who was then; and still is, an excel- 
lent man, devoid of guile, duplicity, or foolish pride, had 
more respeet,for the prejudices of this artificial world, 
and, though he would have denounced sthdied ¢qnceal- 
ment, was quite as decided against studiéd exposure.— 
Well, while affairs were thus situated, a dinner was giv- 
en by @ very excellent lady of the old school to the lion 
of the day. ‘Young Rapid in communicating: the invita- 
tiori, gave some’ good adviee to Our’ hero,—how ‘he reciv- 


promise to fojlow it, for he never was guilty of s9 hind- 
ing himself, iw his life. Every.thing went off with eclat, 
—the fedy of the mansion showed..up..the-monster, de- 
th the portion of his fame, which she thought 
was, of necessity hers, ds his entertainer. It: wag Mr. 
Rapid here—Mr. Rapid there—nthing but Mr. Rapid. 
At length, it occured to the lady that-she had seen hér 
guest some where before—she stated her impression, and 
put herself into a thinking attitude. All present: envi- 
ous of the precedence she had taken in giving the distin-4 
guished man the first dinner, began to tremble with vex- 
gtion, lest their entertainer shonld establigh the fact that 
herself and Rapid were old acquaintances, and thus im-| 
mortalize herself, .and throw the others altogether into 
the shade. , ’ ‘< Cd 
Young —_ was also in agony, but from a cause very 
different. He dreaded that the incorrigible dog would 


kicks under thestable besought him, to keep still; put Ra- 
pid would seé, or feel, none of these supplicatory move- 
ments. ‘ ahr 

I think it very likely you have seen mé madam—your" 


An excruciating pinch ffom young Rapid. 

Well Sir, I was per8uaded so—where could it pe? 

Another gripe, worthy of an inquisitor. i 

_*Oh, I recollect perfectly’—the countenances about the 
table began to indicate a quit claim: of the moaster, to 
the lady—that of young Rapid spoke incredulous surprise} 
—bat’ out it came. ‘J have shown. you samples of tea 
Ma’am ai————’s store.” 

Had the lady detected a ‘counterfeiter or felon at her! 
table, she could not have looked more aghast—she ralli-| 
ed partially—-smiled faintly—attempted a laugh-—-while 
young Rapid, relieyed -by the actual occurrence‘of, what} 
he had shuddered in -anticipation, burst into an incontrol-' 
able guffaw. A malicios smile at the discomfitpre of 
the lady’ ran round the room. ° Rapid, nothing abashed | 
or disconcerted, ran into conversation, talked All. hands 
inte forgetfulness of ‘the scene’ and, when the party 
broke up, not one of them thought the less of him for hav- 
rocer’s apprentice,—while many 
parvenus, the study of whbse life it had been to conceal 
passages of it, in reality honorable, envied his indepen- 
dence of feeling, and resolved to imitate it. ' 








. THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

Some of the finest Lines of poetry which'native genius 
has produced, are unquestionably those addressed to the 
National Banner by the late Joseph Rodinan Doake.— 
From the address of Mr. Everett, delivered at. ‘‘Lexing- 
ton” whose ,soil was first consecrated by the blood of 
freemen, shed in .the sacred cause of LIBERTY, we make4 
the, following extract—an apostrophe not less beautiful to 
the ancient standard ef ‘Massachusetts Bay.”-—Satur- 
day Morning Visitor. : 

‘‘All hail to the gloriois ensign!—-Courage to the hearts 
and strength to the hand, to which, in all time; it shall be 
entrusted! May it forever waive in honor, in unsullied 
glory, and patriotic hope, on the dome of the capital, on 
the country’s strong holds, on the tented plain, on the 
wave-rocked top-mast; Wheresoever on the earth’s sur- 
face, the eye of the American shall. behold it, may he 
have reason to bless it. On whatsoever spot it is plant- 
ed, there may freedom have a foot-hold, humanity a brave 
champion and religion an altar. Though stained with 
blood in’ a righteous cause, may it never in any cause be 
stained with shame. 

AJjike when its gorgeous folds shall wander in lazy, 
holiday triumph, on the summer breeze, and its tattered 
fragments be dimly seen thraugh the claud of war, may 
it be the joy and pride of the American Hteart. First’ 
raised in the cause of right and-liberty, in that cause 
alone may it forever spread out its streaming blazonry 
to the battle and the storm:—First raised in this humble 
village, and since borne victoriously across the continent 
and on every sea, may virtue and freedom, and peace, for- 
ever follow where it leads the ‘way! The banner which 
was raised, on fhis spot, by~a village hero, was not that 
whose glorious: folds are now gathered rouwfd the sacred 
depository of the ashes of his brave companions. He 
carried the old provinical flag of Massachisetts Bay.— 
As it had once been plantéd in triumph on’ the walls of 


rad 
> 


some of .whtom had followed it to victory in distant fieds 
and now rajlied beneath it, in their bosom of their homes, 
determined, if duty called them, to shed their blood in its 
defence. May Heaven improve.the omen. The ancient. 
standard of "Massachusetts Bay was displayed for, the 
confederating colonies, before:the Sfar-Spangled Banner 
of the Union had been flung,to’ the breeze. Should the 
time come; (which God avert,) when that gloriods-banner 
shall be rent in twain, thay Massachusetts, who first, rats- 
ed her standard in the cause of United America, be the 
last by whem the cause is deserted; and.as many of her 
children, who first raised that Standard,on this spot, fell 
gloriously in its defence, so may ‘the last son of Massa- 
in thé'mortal agony!” . 
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WEDDINGS OF THE LOWER ‘CLASSES, IN: AUGUS- 
: _ ‘TA, SICLLY. ; ae 

When in Augusta,‘a friend conducted me one evening 

te the wedding party of a couple of young peasants, who 

had that morning been tiveted. in the perdurable fetters 

of matrimony. ~ We. foynd the company assembled, and 


4 


of the room, en two elevated chairs, sat in state the bride 
and bridegroom, éxchanging sweet words and soft looks 
with each other. The girl could not be more tham fif- 
teen, Whilst the husband scarcely appeared twenty.- She 
was a good-looking, livély brunette, dressed in a tight 
rose-colored satin bodice, profusely ornamented with rib- 
ands, with a striped silk petticoat tied up with a white 
bow as ‘high as the-knee, so as to discover another of 
cloth’ of ‘very gay colors underneath; a handsome sjlk 
handkerchief covered her shoulders, her hair. was ‘caré- 
fully tied back with ribinds, and fastened with a huge 
silver bodkin, called by the Sicilians spatella. The 
youth was-arrayed in a jacket of blue velvet, with small- 
clothes of the same material, a red silk- gash, and a Waist- 
coat, on which dangled at least three dozen of large sil- 
ver filigree buttons. Ina short time the mother of the 
bridegroom came in with a basket, which she presented 
to every person in the-room, who in tutn put in a present 
prepared.for the purpose, such asa riband, a pair of shoes, 
ra comb; or a handkerchief: whilst some of the wealthier 
inhabitants of the town who honored the fete with their. 
presence, contributed a shawl, a ring, or a pair of ear- 
rings. We also had taken care nat to come unprovided, 
so that the basket soon assumed a respectable appearance. 
Having received our Oblations, the old lady carried them 
‘to the young couple, taking them out, one by one, and 
{commenting on their respective beauty and value, This 
done, she retired with the offerings; but presently re- 
turned with a basket on cach arm, one containing toasted 
ciceri, (chick peas,)}the other comfits and sugar plums, 
and followed by a sturdy fellow, carrying an immense jar 
of wie, holding many bottles, with a glass, out of which 
we were all obliged to’ drink. ing succession, to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the newly*married pair;a large 
handful of the ciceri, and a smaller of the comfits, having 
been previously distributed to,.and devoured by, the 
guests, The company then fell to dafcing with great 
spirit, the farantella and other dances of the peasantry, 
during whieh the young coyple took an opportunity of 
slipping away,.and we followed their example, not a lit- 
tle diverted with the novelty and simplicity of thé scene. 





, EDITORS. ’ 

“An editor, says one of the corps in England, cannot 
step without treading on somebody’s toes. .If jne expres- 
ses his opinion fearlessly and frankly, he is arrogant and 
presumptuous. If he states facts without comments, he 
dares not avow his his sentiments. If he conscientiously 


| refuses to advocate. the clames ofan individual to office, 


he is accused, of personal hostility, A’ jackanapes who 
measires off words into verse asa clerk does tape—by 
the yard—hands him a parcel of stuff that jingles like a 
handful of rusty nails and a gimlet; and if tne editor is 
not fool enough to publish the nonsense—**Stop my paper, 
I won’t patronize a man that’s no better judge of poetry,” 
ag if it really*were a loss to be regretted, the profits be- 
ing’so enormous, and after ‘paying fourpence half-penny 
for a sheet of paper before it is printed on, together with the 
expense attending eollecting and printing the contents of a 
newspaper, certainly a monstrous revenue exists out of 
the sevenpence, after these must be paid expenses are 
liquidated! One murmurs because his paper is too litera- 
ry—-another because it is not+literary enough. One 
grumbles becadse the advertisenients engross, too much 
room—another confplains that the paper is too large, he 
can’t find time to read it all. One wants the ty 

small that a microscope would be indispensablé ier 
family—another threatens to discontinue the ‘paper unless 
the letters are half,an inch long. One old lady actually 
offered to give an additional price, for a paper that should 
be printed with such type as are used for handbills, In 
fact, every subrcibér has a plan of his own for -conduct- 
ing a journal, and the labor of Sysiphus was recreation 
when compared with. that of an editor who undertakes to 








Louisburg, Quebec, and: Montreal, it was now raised in 


please all.” ° . 
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a New-England. village, among’ a band of brave men, 


chusetts, to whom it skall be entrusted, not yield it but 
. . 4 | 


the usual ceremoniés about to begin. +» At the upper epd' 
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‘ DESULTOBY PARAGRAPHS. 


* Tatuevkanp.—Whntever' final judgement the world 
may pass upon his merits and character, has a hold upon 
a public curiosity as strong as almbst any of his numer- 
ous great fellow-a¢tors in the ‘politieal drama of the last 
fifty years. The veil which he had hang round himself, 
and which has given him to common eyes much of the 
interest of a mystery,-“‘is being,” torn off by rude hands. 
He is not‘held up,as he formefly was.hy the English tory 
press, as a monster*in human shape—an exaggeration 
that, with thé usual effect of exaggerations, - did . more 
than defeat. itself—but in a vain af céld satire, learnt 
from his own mind, the hollowness and selfishness of his 
fif€ are exposed. One of the best notices of him, giving 
a brief reviéw of his chreer, is translated into a Jate 


\Fretich paper from a& German. one. He is introduced 


making his appearance fifty years ago, ‘at Paris, as the 
young Bishop of Auntun, and establishing a high reputa- 
tion for talent, partly by his conversation, but chiefly by 
his silence, which wag mistaken for modesty, and which 
he studdied to render effective by a smile at once proud, 
spiritual and gracious—{ fier, fin et gracieux)—a smile, 
says the'writer,to which perhaps he owes a great part 
of his reputation, and which, in his late embassy to Lon- 
don, he still pdssessed ‘in all its original delicacy. - Of 
course none but a man of superior power of mind could 
have made, silence and a smile so effective. Unconimon- 
ly intelligent men, who talk much, will necessarily say 
many common things ‘along with their few uncommon 
ones. ‘“Talleyrand’ only let. out the few uncommon ones. 
This is a secret for obtaining a repytation-which may 
perhaps be ‘turned to account.—Baltimore American. 


A GENUINE GHOST story.—The following is from the 
‘Journal of the Heart,’’ by the late Mrs. Damer, edited 
by Lady,Charlotte Bury; if is given as genuine: — 

A Mr.Cox, (commonly called Jumper Cox,) being at La- 
dy Rother’s, near Oxford, wag desired by her to pronounce 
a few. Latin sentences by way of persuading her servants, 
who supposed the: house to’ be.-haunted, that he was a 
conjurér and had banislied the ghost into the Red Sea. 
“You must excuse me,” said he; “for in truth, I am not 
myself conyinced of the absurdity of such persuasions; 
and my reason is, because I once fancied that I saw my 
mother-in-law came to my bedside and undraw the cur- 
tains; she then told me that my wife would die before the 
end of the year. ‘As for myself,” she added, ‘*you will 
never see me again, for I was buried last night; Iwas 
not dead—but all is over with me now!” The next 
morning I hastened to Wallingford, where my mother-in- 
law resided: I fonnd that she had been seized with a con- 
tagious fever, had died, and had heen buried immediately 
—exactly on the night and at the hour which the ghust 
had mentioned. I wished to have had ‘the coffin opened: 
the clergyman representing that it could be of no use, 
and might create great discontent among the populace, I 
desisted.—-But what surprised me most was that, though 
I mentioned the circumstance to no onc but the clergy- 
man, whose interest it was to conceal it, several weeks 
afterwards, a young lady at a distant part of the coutry 
said to me. “Bless me, Mr, Cox I had the strangest 
dream last night. I thought your mother-in-law came 
to my bedside, and told me that she had been buried alive 
at Wallingford!” 


AnecpoTE oF A Miser. With frequent opportuni- 
ties of watching one of- the most fixed of the species—a 
man who was wogth his miJlions—I gathered many an- 
ecdotes of his’ various ways of getting and saving money. 
I will tell one: A physician of no inconsiderable reputa- 
tion and practice, married one of the old miser’s! daugh- 
ters. The old fellow went to him one day, and with his 
peculiar significance of expression, after sundry hem- 
mings and hewings, told liim that in the settlemeat of an 
account. witha gentleman whose family physician the doc- 
tor then was, he (the miser),had been compelled to take . 
ten dollars Jess thar he thought he ought to have had,— 
“Now, nfy good’sen, can’t you charge him twenty or 
thirty doliars extra in your bill, and pay it over to me, so 
that I may get my tén dollars and the interest for eleven 
years, and be paid a little over for the trouble of. wait- 
img?’ What reply the doctor made to his good old fa- 
ther-in-law, at the putting forth of bis proposition, I don’t 
know; but he probably. did’ not give his patient the thir- 
ty dollar-dose, as he told the anecdote himself, and ac- 
companied it with a wish, that ,his medical knowledge” 
would acquaint him with,some @rug, that could make the 
old miser a decent being. If. he could have made so 
great a discovery, he would have found patients enough 
who stood in suffering need. There ‘isn’t an itfirmary 
in the wofld large enowgh to hold a fraction of the race. — 


Flowers tnay bé preserved, when gathered, by insert- 
ing their ends in water, moist earth, or moss, and may 
be ‘freshened, when withered, by sprinkling with water) 
and putting them ih a close vessel, as under a bell-glass, 
hand-glass, flower pot, or in a*botanic boz; if this, will 
not, do, sprinkle them with warm water, or with spirits 








of winé, or either; and if this fails, insért their ends in 
water heated to'80° or 90°, and'cover them with @ glass.’ 
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MRS. HEMANS. | 

In the history of literature, the ingtances are not un- 
frequent, in,which individuals have suddenly sprung to 
view, sometimes from ‘the depths of obseurity, dazzling 
the world with the splendor of their genius, the boldness 
and originality of their views, the comprehénsiVeness of 
their'intellectual grasp, and the strength of their reason. 
Such have blazed like a comet for théir. day,—moving 
alone’ in ait orbit peculiarly their own, their course marked 
by occasional corruscations of unwonted brilliance,‘ an 
the charm of their presence heightened by their sometimes 
erratic’ wandetings. , They have eclipsed the luminaries 
which Tevemudel thes, bécoming the ‘observed of all)] 
observers,’ and fixing every eye upon tliemselves alone.— 
They: have: not «usually, however, remained Jong in the 
ascendant. The: period of ‘their tritmphant reign, has 
been as brief ‘as it was brilliant; and they have sunk down, 
sometimes the victims of their irfdefatigable efforts, at 
other of the capricicusnéss of public taste: always, ny ng 
reptly, lost in the blaze ef their own brightness.’ * , 

Less frequently; individuals have gradually won their 
way to high places in the republic of letters; and then, 
by a serjes of efforts;—Always producing something 
new before the admirativn elicited. by the previous 
offspring had had time to cool,—obtaining the loftiest 
places in the estiination of the literary world. The pub- 
lic were not astonished and bewildered at once; but Year 
after year, as jt brought effort after-effort, inéreased their 
admiration of the splendid prodictions of human genius, 
and their surprise at the richness and apparent inexhaus- 
tibleness of the sources ‘whence they ‘were drawn.—Of 
this ‘latter .ciasé, standing more. conspicuous than any 
other individual, was Walter Scott; and in it, the admi- 
rers-of Mrs..Hemans may justly claim. a place for that 
gifted lady. ~ — Tor ie 

The recent deceaze of Mrs. Hemans must-be universal- 
ly lamented. Her lyre-cannot be struck by: any other 
hand. Its tones were lofty and peeuliar; and we look 
around in vain for one‘capable of. replacing her ip our es- 
teem. Her death, as. bas been published, ,took . place 
ou the seventeenth of May last, after a long period of| 
intense suffering. It is a pleasure to know, that her last | 





days were cheered by thé presence of kind friends, and||-° 


the pecuniary assistance of disinterested gentlemen, who! 
ranked. themselves among her warm admirers. The fol-' 
lowing brief biogrphical sketch of her, is furnjshed by* 
the London Atheneum:—*Felicia Dorothea Browne was! 
born in Liverpool, in a small, quaint-looking house in St.' 
Anne street, now standihg’. old fashioned and desolate, in 
the midst of the newer buildings by which it is surrounded. | 
—Her father was a native of Ireland; her mother a Ger-! 
man lady, a Miss Wagner, but descended from or con-, 
nected with some Venetian family; a circurastance which 
she would playfully mention, as accounting for the strong 
tinge of romance and poetry which pervaded her charac- 
ter from her earliest childhood. Our abstaining from any 
attempt minutely to trace her history requires no apology; 
it is enough to say, that: when,she was very young her 
oa removed from Liverpool to the neighborhood of St. 
Asaph, in North Wales; that she married at a very early 
ages that her married life, after the birth of tive sons, was 
clouded by the estrangement of her husband; that, on the 
death of her mother, with whom she had resjded, she 
broke up her establishment in Wales, and removed to 
Wavertree, in the neighborhood of Liverpool, from 
whence, after a residencé of about three years, she again 
removed to Dublin, her last resting place.” 
The calm but rich and delightful breathings’ of Mrs. 
Hemans’.chastened poetic spirit, have wafted her namé 
to “i land, and won for her a place in the affections of 
every lover ‘of the pure and the beautiful in literature. 
Her longer poems,—the *‘ Forest Sanctuary,” thé “Seige 
‘ of Valencia,” the “Vespers-of Palermo,” &c.,—contain 
scenes of considerable power, and passages of deep pathos; 
and her “Songs of the Affections,” cannot but be appre- 
ciated by every cultivated intellect, and find gn echo in 
. every refiried bosom. She wrote not so much for effect as 
for a fhoral—not so much to astonish, as to touch the feel- 
ings—not so much to imprtss one*with admiration of her 
powers, as to inspire him with, nobleness of spirit, love to 
man, and gratitude to God. Thete is always:a vein of 
«pensive sadness, and deep morality, pervading her writ- 
ings, which gives them a peculiar ¢harm; and this js 
greatly enhanced by the smoothness of her versificatidn, 
‘andthe beauty and appropriateness of her language. 
Perhaps.the poem which displays more power than any 
other of Mrs, Hemans’ writings, is the ‘Vespers ‘of 
Palermo, a Tragedy,” There is more that is pathetic 
and beautiful jn the ‘Seige of Valencia;” and more that 
is purely poetical in the ‘‘Porest Sanctuary,” and some of 
her sliorter pieces; but the conception of sifuation, ‘and 
development of character, in her wagedy, evidence a very: 
high dramatic talent. ‘We have not’ room here, for an 
analysis: of either of her principal poeins; and shall con- 
tent ourselves with transferring to our columhs, @ passage 
or two fromthe “Seige of Valencia,” and the “Vespers 
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their two sons are “captives wich the Méor;” and that ‘‘a 
ransom far tyo high’ isasked for their liberation. ‘How 
weld her reply speaks the mother!. 
“What! have we wealth 
‘Which might rédeem a monarch, and our sons , 
» The while wear fetters}—Take thou all for them, 
And we will cast our worthless grandeur from us, 
As ’twere a cumbrous robe !—Why, thou art’gne, 
' To whose high nature pomp hath ever been 
_ But as the Ho) ae to @ Warrior’s helm, : 
Worn or thrown off as‘lightly. And for me, 
. Thou knowgst not how-serenely $ could take 
Tae peasant’s lot upon me, = my heart,” 
“Amdt its deep affections undisturb’d, - ; : 
May dwell.in silence.” : 


A fittle further on, Gouzalez tells her that they must die. 


ees 2 : .* “We have But ih ©. 
To bow the head in silence, when Heaven’s voice 
Calls back the things we love.”, * t. 


«‘Love! love!” rejains the rhother: * 


‘There are soft smiles.and gentle words, 

, And there are faces, skilful to put on . 
The look we trust in—and ’tis mockery all! 

. —A faithless'mist, a desert-vapor, wearing 
The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat . 
The thirst that semblance kindled !~—There is none, 
Inall this cold and holtow world, no.fount . ea 
Of deep, strong, deathless lové, save that within 
.A mother’s heart.—It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s eye dothturn, - 
Watching his growth Aye, on the boy he looks, . 
‘The bright glad creature sptinging in his path, ° 
But as‘the héir‘of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 
Thisis man’s love !—W hat marvel ?—jou ne’es made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, ‘ 
While to the fullness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair ~. _ 
Waved softly to your breath !— You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, titl the last pale star bad set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary.eye; not yours the face” 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er smooth’d 
His couch; ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 
Caught his last whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learn’d soft utterance; press’d your lip to his, 
When fever parch’d it;*hush’d his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! | 
No! these are woman’s tasks!—In thesg her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, : 
Steal from her all unmark’d!—My. boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affectiondorne with all for this? 
—Why were ye given me?” 





That is’ poetr*y—the poetry in which Mrs. Hemans 
excels—the poetry of the heart. And here is another 
passage, of scarcely less beauty. It is’ from ‘The Ves- 
pers of Palermo.” , . 


—“Ts not the life of woman all bound up 
In her affections?—W hat hath she to do 
In this bleak world alone?—It may be well 
For man on his triumphal course to move, 
Uncumber’d by goft bonds; but we were born 
For love and grief. eg e z 
o ot? There is'strength 

Deep bedged in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little, till the shafts of Heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling.—Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?—Oh!. now I feel 
Worthy the generous love which hath not shunn’d 
T6 look on death for me !—My heart hath given 
Birth to as‘deep a courage, and a faith . 
As high in its devotion.” . 

But we adinire Mrs. Hemans more in her miscellanedus 
pieces, than in her lengthy productions. Who has not 
read, and read again and again for the fiftieth time, the 
“Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers.” It is a glorious poem 
—full of the energy and graphic power of the old English 


bards. The two first stanzas.are perfect pictures; not, 


one word could be changed for another, without injuring 
their poetic beauty. ° 5 
“The breaking waves dash’d high 
,On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tost; : 


And the heavy niglit hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moor’d their bark 
On the wild New-England shore. 
Not as ‘the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted came, 





| Amidst the storm they sang, 


~’ 
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of Palermo,” witich we pencilled in oar first perusal of 
tem. .'Fhis is from ‘I'he Seige.” Gonzalez, the Span- 
.ish governor of Valencia, has just informed bis wife that 


Not with. the roll of the stirring drums, © 
“And the trumpet that sings of fame; 
hee 6. , . . oe . 
Not as the flying come; ’ 
, @ In gilence and in fear,— * 
| They shook the depths af the deserf’s gloom, 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. . 


_«,.  Anf® the stars heard and the sea!- ; 
. + Aind‘the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang - 
To the,authem of the free! — 


The ocean-eagle soat’d 
_.* #rom his nest by the white’ wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar’d— * 
This was their welcame home! F 


There were men with hoary hair, 
Amidst that pilgrim-band— 

Why had they come 16 wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearlesseyey _ . 
Lit by her deep love's truth; ' 
There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the figry heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? - 
Bright jewels of. the mine? 

The wéalth of seas, the spoils of war? . 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, . 

" Os The soil where first they trod! 
They havedeft unstain’d what there they found— 
"Freedom to worship God!” 

° . 


Mrs. Hemans’ proper sphere, is. domestic life. Her 


4 muse delights ,in songs of the affections; and no one can 


ever bend over her pages, and hold communion with her 

chasténed spirit, without being happier‘and better than’ 

before. We delight to read her, og hear her read, 

° —"‘by some hearth whtre happy faces meet, 
When night hath hush’d the woods wih all their birds; 

: There, from some-gentle vqice,ahat lay were sweet 
As antique music, link’d with household words: 

* While, in pleas’d numbers, woman’s lip might move,’ - | 
And the rais’d eye of childhood shine in love. 


We shall now give a couple of extracts from her “Songs 
of tae Affections,” and close’this hastily prepared, and 
desultory notice. The following, entitled ‘the *-Bridé’s 
Farewell,” was, we believe, one of rer early productions, 
*“Why do I weep? to leave the vine, - 
"Whose clusteys o’er me bend? 
‘The myrtle—yét, O call it mine!, : ; 
* The flowers I loved totend; , : : 
A thousand thoughts of all thingsdear, 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 
Ileave my sunny childhoéd here— 
Oh, thetefore let me weep! 


I leave thee, Sister! we have played 
Through many a joyous hour, ? 
When the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er jount and bower! 
Yes, thou and I, by stream and shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 
Have been as we shall be no more— 
Sweet sister, let me weep! 


I leave thee, Fathef!—Eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, nie : 
With gathered grapes and lyr® in ‘tune *. 
Thy homeward stepato greet! 
Thou in whose voice to bless thy child 
Lay tones of love so deep; F 
Whose eyes o’er all my youth have smil’d, , 
I leave theeIet me weep! ‘ 


Mother, I leave thee!—On thy breast - - . 
Pouring out joy and wo, : 

I’ve found that holy place of rest, 
Still changeless, yet Igo! -', . 

Lips that have luli’d me with yourstrain, 
Eyes that havé watched my sleep, 

Will earth give love like yours again? 
Kind Mother! let me weep!” 


The following beautiful verses were written in 1825, 
and addressed.to one of, Mrs. Hemans’ children on his 
birth-day. ° ’ 


“Thou wak’st from happy sleep toplay . 
With bounding heart, my boy! 
’ Before thee lies aslong bright day: : 
Of summer and of joy. oT 





Thou hast no heavy thought or dreim 
Te cloud thf fearless eye ;— 
ng be it thus—life’s early stream . 
Should still reflect the sky, 





Yet ere the caresof lifeliedim ‘ < . 
On thy young spirit’s wings, 
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Now in th ‘morn, forget not Him ; ] 
From whom each pure thought springs! 


So in the onward vale of tears, 
Where’er thy path may be, *— 

When strength hath bow’d to evi 
He will remember thee.” ° 


. 


1 years— 


Of the poets of herday, if strikesus that Mrs. Hemans 
most nearly resembled Wordsworth. There are to be found, 
in her writings, thé same purity of language and’ simpli- 
‘city’ of expréssion—the same admiration of the outward 
works of creation—-the same devotiona) feeling—the same 
peculiarities of thought and shagewings forth of ideas— 
and the same sway over the &iffections., “We would by. no 
means claim for her, an equality of genius with that great 
poet. “Shere are very few contemporaries of his own s¢x, 
who mérit such a distitiction. Despite the prejudices 
which exist against .him, and ‘the tmalignant criticism 
with which -he has ever’ beep more ér less assailed, he is 
one of the few who will go down to posterity, and be look- 
ed upon'a hundred‘years hence as one“of the poetical] lights 
of the nineteenth century.—Mrs. Hemans, on the, one 
hand, never rises to the gublimity of Wordsworth; 
neither, on the othér, dees she ever sink to his puerilities. 
Still, there is avery considerable resemblance between 
the two; apd-it is well known that they have always been 

reat admirers of eacli others writings. Much of Mrs. 
emans’ poetry, ‘indeed, received its tone and color from 
her communings with the muge of Wordsworth; and J 
may say, Without disparagement of her genius, that she 
was sometimes to hity in’the literary world, what the 
moon is to the sun in our solar system.- Thoygh 
seldom, perhaps never, strikingly original, she is ‘al- 
ways chaste—always interestipg—always ennobling—} 
always GOOD. . W.D.G. 


. 
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— 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO. 


‘If two individuals be subjected to the same kind of edu- 
cation, they will rarely manifest the same results, This 
is chiefly attributable to. a’ difference of organization. | 
But individuals who pursue similar occupations from} 
choice, will generally dieplay resemblances. Hence, our| 
ideas of the military -cliaracter, -the poetical character, 
the mercantile chayacter, and. other kinds of character. 

‘he warrior, poet, and merchant differ essentially, and {| 
these differences are the results of constitutional causes 
and circumstances. ‘Ihe military character in old times| 
was regatded with veneration, notwithstanding.it was es- 
tablished by the butchery of the kindest feelings of our) 
hearts. Perhaps tlie respect which was felt for warriors} 
was rather owing to the splendors:which were associated | 
with heroic achievements, than to‘anything in their charac- 
ters intrinsically interesting, which the scrutiny of-men) 
discovered, Caesar, Tamerlane, and Napoleon were’am-| 
bitious warriors, who-desolated countries from motives of 
personal aggrandjzement. ‘There is‘another class to whom | 
itis pleasant to turn.— Men whose object it was to throw 
of evilswho, although great and skillful warriors, pos- 
segsed hearts which evil passions never desecrated—such 
were Timoleon, Washington, and Koscinsko. . 

Of this last named warrior, it is our design at present 
to speak, We will not attempt a-regular biographical | 
sketch, but only make afew references to some of the| 
prominent portions of his experience, for the purpose of| 
illustrating his clraracter. Although Kédsciusko helped) 
our fathers to fight the war of our independence, yet we} 
fear that that, as well! as other interesting circumstances 
in his ‘history, is but little known. Our ‘revolutionary 
struggle is one of the most exciting records which the 
annals of our race affords; and ‘yet, if we mistake nbt, 
‘but few are able to appreciate the merits. of thit*contest 
from any knowledge which they have formed of ‘it. 

he dismemberment and partition of Roland were events 
which are Well known. . They werg the results of tlie’ma- 
chinations of the crafty Catherine of Russia; and their in-| 
famy.is shared by ede and Austria. This Cerberus of 
nations will.live in*the execrations of men, long after the 
dominion pf liberal-principles.sbal] have been established 
upon the ruin of its abominable policy.’ ‘Te save Poland 
from the enslavement which was meditated for her, was 
the object which roused the spirit’ of Kosciusko; and for 
his untiring: prosecution of this object, he lived to receive 

’%+inuch enthusiastic devotien from his countrymen as 
aby other man who ever lived. ‘ 





4 


We think authority determines it to have been the year 
1746. . Early in life, he was an intense student; and hé 
used to plungé his head‘and feet into told water to-drive 
away drowsiness, when it interfered to prevent his studies, 
He finished his educatién- in France, and returned to his 
Native country in time to share the excitements which 

gan to prevail? ; oe. 

First, let os glance at Kosciusko as a lover. _ He form- 
éd'an ardent attachment toa lady who was greatly his 





P| 
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Acceunts differ in regard to the period of ‘his’ birth; but,|| 


“ 





|| knowing: that she reciprocated his passion. ‘The parents 


of. the lady posjtively forbade an altiance.with an inferior, 


-||andé resorted to meang-to prevent the consummation of 


the Wishes of the lovers: The lovers also concerted plans; 
and on # dark night, ‘Kosciusko. bore’ his Louisa away 
from ‘the castle of her father. . They were followed arfd 
overtaken. Kostiisko fought for his prize, but was 
wounded severely, and his lady. was taken back to the 
gloomy: apartments whence she had so’ recent!y escaped 
full of hope. The only memento which he saved, was the 
lady’s handkercltief, which he ‘ever-after wore about his 
person: as-an evidence,of his fidelity to the object of ris 


{| heart’s first love. He never, married; although ‘his lady. 


transferred .her affections, or at least her person, to one 
whom her jealous parents,considered better able to bustain 
the dignity. of their house. .. is 
Immediately after this disastrous’ términation of his 
love, Kosciusko offered his regignation to the king, which 
wag accepted... He forthwith left his, native country, aig 
embarked for America. Our conflict with: Great Britain 
Was at that time raging, and on its issues, the youn 
Polish hero threw his fortunes. : He made application t 
.Washington, who granted-him an opportunity Tor the sig- 
ralization. df his talents. He was elevated ‘to ‘the rank 
of brigadier general, inthe American service,—a distinc- 
tion conferred on seweral foreigners, among whom was the 
gallant Pulaski, his countsymau, who,fel at the assault 
on Savannah in 1779. : a 
_ Kosciusko won gréat distinction. in this country; and 
upon the: cessation of hostilities, he -returned to: -Poland, 
where, for several yéars, he iived, in retirement. But 
troublesome times were revisiting his own land, and he 
unsheathed his Sword in the cause of her independence. 
Superior force prevailed, and Kosciusko, after refusing 
offices in*the Russian service, became a voluntary exile. 
In 1793 the second partition of Poland, was effected. 
A great excitement followed the consimmation of this un- 
holy deed.. Kosciusko flew. to his native land, and was 
immediately hailed as the leader of her forces. Al] power 
was Confided to‘his, trust, and he unfurled the banner 


‘| which the people loved, and beneath whose folds they ral- 


lied. Women were seen in his ranks in disguise; and 
peasants,«armed with séythes and other implements’ of’ 
husbandry; hastened to follow him in his struggles to free 
thé land from the shackles of arbitrary power. The re- 
sult of that struggle every one is acquainted with. Kos-, 
viusko fought against heavy odds, and wag only defeated 
when his army was extirpated and himself a Russian pris 

over. He regained bis freedom in 1796, upon g solemn 
promise never again.to draw his sword*against Russia. 

In Poland, they say —tyou tay strip a Pole to his shirt, 
but if you attempt to take his shirt he will regain all.’ 
The efiorts of the Poles in those sttuggles which preceded 
the dissolution of their country’s indepgndent, existence, 
verify the truth of the proverb. All but.the semblance of 
national existence was stripped from Poland, but when her 
unpitying tyrants attempted to take even that away, the 
fires of rebeflion broke out in every bosom,-only to be ex- 
tinguished in blood. ' Kosciusko’s efforts to redeem his 


romautic interests yet failed to achieve the glorious result 
which he ardently hoped for. So far as his native land 
was. concerned: he was now without hope; and he,made 
preparations to visit the land of liberty.beyond the blue 
wave, on, whose theatre he had acted a corispicuous part 
nearly twenty years before. .Everywhere in America he 
meét with the most unequivocal demonstrations df regard 
—the people honored him—Congress honored him, and 
recompensed him for the services he had rendered the 
country—and he was: received wherever he went, ‘as his 
bosom friend Lafayette Was received thirty’ years after- 
wards. ' io 
Kosciusko finished dis visit to the United States, and 
returned to Franze, where he took up his abode. He 
formed associations With the’most distrnguished men of 
the times, and was uniformly.treated with deserved, honur. 
When the Emperor Paul of Russia, liberated Kosciusko, 
he offéred: him his, sword, which the Polish hero refused, 
saying he had no use for it then, as his mother-land had 
been blotted out from the nations of the earth. In Ger- 
thany and in other lands, they speak of their.father-land. 
We love the Polish distinctions it is truer and more affec- 
tionate. ‘When the oracle of Rome, after the death of 
TarQuinias Superbus, was consulted, as tv who should be 
suffered -to rule; the.reply was—He who stliall first,kise 
his mother. Brutus immediately prostrated himself and 
kissed the earfh, observing, that she was.the common 
mother of all. “ aye 

An anecdote is related of Kosciusko, which as far as 
its authority goes, will serve*to justify those who affect to 
despise the companionship of learned females. Madame 
de Stael was anxious to have an interview with the vete- 
ran Pole. For that, purposé she set apart a‘certain even- 
ing, on which she meant to visit the ‘house of the friend 
in which he resided. The lady told him,, that an exceed- 
ingly interesting woman would visit her on that evening, 
with a yiew to fofm an acquaintance with him. Our 

















Superior in rank and wealth, and had the happiness of 





bachelor hero stated the gratification which such an oppor- 
tunity would afford him,’ provided ‘she was not a learned 


country from slavery, though upsurpassed in daring and} 





lady—for to them and the enemieg of hig country he had 
a native antipathy. _When the lady informed him that it 
was none other than the, celebrated ve Stael, our hero 
seized ‘his cap, made.a-bow.and retired. The French au- 
thoresg, disappointed in her. first effort, made « second 
which termingted moré favorably. The next. day she 
made her-entrance-unannowneed, and Kosciusko was cut 
off completely fromall means'‘of retreat. ' She immediate- 
ly laid seige to him,:and showered down a whole battery: 
of flattering missiles upon his head, concluding with a 
request, that the veteran would entertain her. with the 
history: of. the revolution in which he was so. conspicuous. 
i To all of this ‘the*general.ouly, replied—*Madame, I 
tnade, but cannot describe it.” * ’ 

Napoleon esgayed to engage Kosciusko in 
but the old hero firmly withstood all the temptations 
which he offered.. -He neyer returned to Poland, but be= 
came domiciliated at a friand’s in Switzerland. Here he 
passed his last days, ministering tothe wants of the poor 
‘around. him, and instructing the daughter of .his host. 
+ Thousands of eharitable acts wére performed by. him, 


aware of their benefactér. Before his death, hé.saw the 
lady with whom he had sworn fidelity in his yeuth; but 
she was then married and a princess." They met frequent= 
ly, and the old thaf bade her, what. he considered truly a 
last farewell, with eyes suffused with tears. he 
Kosciusko died in Swjzeriand in 1817.» His body. was 
embalmed, and deposited in.the grave. The Poles sent 
am embassy to. Switzerland, who asked and obtained pos- 


funeral obsequies of the most imposing nature transpired, 

It was buried at Cracow, and above it a ‘monument was 

erected, by the.contributions df his enthusiastic countty- 

men, ‘who have no name, moré: spell-like. in awakening 

dreams of better days for ill-fated Poland, than that of 

Thaddeus Kosciusko. et : . Te. By 
 « ; 
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. 


- DR. DRAKE'S ADDRESS AT MOUNT PLEASANT. 
' Caught in a’rain at a village inn, what can I do better 
than take notes of the mam topic of conversation—the 
address delivered here on the fourth by. Dr. Drake of Cin- 
cinnati. Few off-hand—ay, or on-hard speeches, have’ex- 
cited a more pervading interest. Reradventure it will 
be'deemed ominous ‘that a prophet is rising to honor in 
his own country. * ° . «tae : 

After alluding te,the spirit, as adspiciuus as novel, that 
prompted the Mountpleasanters to devete the anniversary 
of freedoin to the promotion of the cause ‘which’ consti- 


a7 
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here just expressed it,‘ Mducation, the life of liberty,’)— 
the speaker procceded to correct the too prevalent notion, 
that education-is a specigs of monopoly, restricted to pai- 
ticular subjects, and to a peculiar class, and that the, cho- 
sen few—tire literary elect--must quit tlte country for the 
town, to be initiaéed into the mysteries thereof. On the 
contrary, the healthiest proctss of education is going op 
where least suspected—in the young dweller of the fields 
and groves, amid the'retirement, the purity, the elevating 


To go one step further—to-engraft the valuable exotic on 
the native stock. Not to stép at the glorious title page 
of the book of nature, as exhibited in the country, but to 
assist the artfess student in the delighttul task of explorihg 
and treasuriny tile ever unfolding , beauties of the univer- 
‘sal volume. , ao ane 

Adverting to the unfavorable locatién of country school 
houses on tlie ‘road sides, Dr. Drake, with hisown Buckeye’ 
experience,“accounted for the origin of the practiee by an 
interesting reference ‘to the circumstances: of the early « 
settlers, When the country presented ‘only here’ and 
there a clearing with its solitary leg cabin, and brother 
pioneers a dozen or tWenty miles apart were nearer neigh- 
rbors than those residents two squares distant ave in a city, 


and thrice fortunate the hermit family that by living hear 
the main bridle path—the great. high way of, the wilder- 
ness—could detain hii in a long chat “about the great, 
the absént world... He was their only newspaper, their 
post, their-library; ‘and to the youngsters he was liter&lly’ 
‘the schoofmaster abroad,’—their only teacher, Hence, 
when in the march of improvement, the important’ era in 
backwoods history arrived, of ereeting and endowing that 
temple of liberty, the school hotse, What dearer spot could’ 
be chosen for it, than the path to- which they had been in- 
debted for those angel visits, and to which they stijl look- 
ed for life’g most cheering spectacle, a happy human face? 

One of the most impressive and original’ points of the 
discourse was thie distinction, ‘humorously ‘drawn, but se- 
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teacher. ‘Fhis I shall not broach, hoping the able author 


the spécial benefjt éf the republic of teachers—to sa 
nothing of condescending to gratify divers carriage loads 
of well-developed curigsity that were prematurely snatch- 
ed away to witness the balloon ascensivn. 








. : 
his services, . 


while even those who were benefitted by them, were not’ 


session of-jt. It was taken to his mother-land, -where.« 


influences of nature’s scenery. What then is wanting? . 


will find time to furnish a copy of fis remarks tn full for’ 
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tutes freedom’s only safeguard, (or as a venerable farmer . 


the face of a traveler'was a sight, inexpressibly gratifying; - 


rigusly recognized, between the schoolmaster and ‘the ° 








« sion upon the bookmakers cf this pralifié day; and the author|| nations; Xerxes; The snake eater; Qld songs; The a 


rity, though scarcely less ability, make up a large proportion of of which was issued froin the Cincinnati. press, a few weeks 


» Magazine” and “New-England,” the Cincinnati “Western 


. 
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Without aiming in this sketch.at anything | like a report, the reviewed, Next, and last, is a notice of. Mr. Simms’ 
especially of the forcible simplicity of this address, it is|/Yemassee. Here the tables are. urhed,’ We, lay a wager this 
due to observe that it was no holiday display, but senti-||/and the preceding articke were written by the. same petson. 
nients vitally’ republican commupicatéd in a republican || Just as much effort is observable: in the one. as the-other: but 
manner—admirably befitting the e ‘repyblican occasion. the effort in the latter ‘case, i& to depreciate. Mr; Simms and 
These were engraved-upon the minds of the listeners, by |} tis novels are handled roughly ; and had it,not been thatthe re- 





the happy union of. gayety “and gravity, the colloquial || yieweér was forced to cohcede them some merit, their author 
pleasantries which the do octor knows se well how to throw would have been completely, cit up and arnibilated—We do 
in, ‘to stir? atteftion’s ‘languid sarface into stniles;’ and ||"... exactly object to what is gaid’éf Mr. Sims; but the effort 
thousands, who were. not oy rey wil participate the 


w undervalue him, sand exalt Dr. Bird abgve ‘his-real merits, |}: 
healthy inipulse given to the bey Q were. ; 
wy 


ial. ig too palpable to be overlooked. Mr. Simms i isa South Oaro- 

Pend Le ~. flash. Ane dp nang jinean, and publishes i in New-York ?. ‘Dr. Bird is a Pennsylva- 

~~ eos 4 echo its cas Then what a reform in nian, and publishes in Phitadelphia! Ix, is pitiful that such 

Siouler spesting ay, éven ss stuntp oratery—to bee gol- and kindred cofsiderations, should be allowed to influence the 
—ay, : 


- 4 ° : . 
den wheat sown in sunshine, instead’ of chaff upom aj ¢titicisms of our legding Reviews. , . 
whirlwind. If this spirit goes ahead, then never despair||* The entire coptents of the American Quarterly for June, 
of the republic. . - 7 AN, BE-SCHOOLMASTER. are—National music; Poetry .of the Troubadouers; Stoty’s" 
++ Mount Pleasant, July 7. ; conflict of laws; Immunity of religion; Sigourney’s sketthes; 
* - Menwir of Tristam Burgess; Shirreff’s tour through North 








° ORIGINAL TATERARY NOTICES.» America; Wotks of Fennimore Cooper; The'French question ; 


Pitkin’s gtatistics; Miscellaneous notices.—Atexander Flesh, 
. and Josiall Drake, agents in Gincinhati. 
*.. AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. The Magazmes for July, are particularly. godd. «We have 
‘Tus Askrican QuarTeRLy Review. No. xxx1v, new series. July, 1835.||400m here Yor only their tables of cbntents. The “New. Eng- 
Tue Ksicxrnsocnen, New-Enovdxn Magazine, Sc: Se. dhe." land” reached us much earlier than’ the: “Knickerbocker,” 
A. number of.’the periodicals of this country,’ are taking a The. superiority#of ‘the latter, how evér, makes up for the delay. 
high stand, and doing‘much for the literature of the day. Our Contents of the July number, of the “New-Englapd Magi- 
ampeee and reviews are not, now, what they were a few- zine. 9 Shells and sea weeds} Dark thoughts; The old maid 
... years ago. Anonymous scribblings do not constitute the Jite-}| in the witding-sheet ; Song; Samuel L. Southard; A modern 
rary portion of ‘their pages; nor is their critical department || pilgrimage; Refrospections; Scemes jm Europe; Association; 
made up of random shots from dark corners and hidden Poetry of the prairies; The origin and progress of matios 
pldcesr All is open and unconcealed now. .The fatherof a Lines; Critical notices; Monthly resord. 
family knows whose reflections and speculations he is putting Contents of the “Knickerbocker”, for June. Seago, a.pase 
into the hands of his sons and daughters; the public are not sage of history ; A village girl, in her garden; A reminiscence; 
‘in ignorance as to the pens whence flow the streams of ¢om-||Stanzas; The .shooting match; To’ my infant; The steed of 
. mendation, whose eulogistic waters are poured i in such profy- the desert; Martha; The spells ot memory ; The*downfall ot 
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who's put upon the rack, has the satisfaggion of knowjngand|| Smith, ‘loafer,’ Stanzas; The ‘Sicilian | fisherm&n’s , sgng 
Weholding his inquisitors,—This is a state of things which we} Literary notices; Editor's table; The finearts; Literary intel- 
hoped for years ago; itis’ one’which,'we doubt not, will be pro-|}, ligence. 
ductive of much good. Contents of the July number of the “Western Megsenger.” 
There are several quarterly land mortthly works upon our Introduction; Review of ‘Dr. Beecher’s ‘Pléa for .the West; Ay 
table at this tinre, a perusal af ‘whose contents has convinced || Crabbe and Hanmah More; Friendship’s offering ; Charity ; ; 
us, ‘that, the periodical literature of this country ig but little, if ‘Deity of Christ; German theology ; Notes on proof texts, No. 1.; 
‘anything, inferior to that of Great, Britain! And why}| Stuart and § Schleiermacher; New: England; ‘Alegander Camp- 
should it be? The writings of such mep as Silliman, Fiint,|| bell; Western Poetry, No. 1.; Dr. Beecher and Dr. Wilsay; 
‘ Everttt, Morde, Walsh, Paulding, Irving, Peseival, Bryant, and || Past and future; “Critical notices; Correspondence; Inte|li- 
John Neal, | ‘and of such ladies as Childs, Hale, Sigourney,/| gence. . 


Willard, Sedgwick, “Leslie, Stephens, and others of {ess celeb-|| The “Western Messenger” i is a lew. work, the first number 


the pages of our Reyiews and.Magazines. And this list may since. It ig a hangsome and well got up magazine, of eighty 
be safely compared with an equal humber of the regular writers || medium octavo pages. The number before us gives a fine va- 
for the British periodicals. —There may not be so much ability riety of wholesome’reading, and contains sev eral able articles. 
in our quarterlies,as there is in the Lendon or Edinburghs but —The “Messenger” ig to be devoted, about ‘equally, to reli- 
there is much more honesty, aud not-a tithe ef the malignity.|| gion and ‘literature; and will be published regularly on the 
And the New-York. {Knickerbocker and@“American Month- first day ‘of every month. 


; ¢. 
ly,’ the Philadelphia “North American,” the Boston ‘Ladies? . - 





, Monthly,” and the “NewYork Mirror,” suit us guite as well “se . THE STUDENT. 

&Blackwood,” “Frazer,” the ‘Metropolitan,’ the “Court|| +8® STopErr. SERIES OF PAPERS THE AUTHOR or “EvGEne 
yp eer and the “Londen ‘Literary ae ” Kither-these|| | 84%" &¢-. In two vols. New-York: Harper and Brothers: 1835- 
datter wale are over-rated, or their charms and+virtues dimin- This is not the Suncine that some of the neti in these 
ish during,a sea-voyage. -|| volumes ‘havé. beer presented to the: public. 

The “American Quarterly”? , for March, whs able, interesting, 
and manly. ‘The articles gn Classical Learning, American 
Artists, and the French poet DeLamartine, were logical, just 
‘and discriminating. ,The same,may be said of the “North | 
American” for April, and several of its paperg.—Bxcepting the 
artiele upon Mrs. Sigourney, and the Miscellaneous Notices, 
we have hot yet fourd time to read the Atherican Quarterly for 
. June. Mrs, Sigourney ts dealt with somewhat severely, but we 
think justly." She is a.lady of very superior intellectual, en- 
dowments;. but she has long been much. afflicted with that 
bane of authors,-and curse of readers, known by the euphoni- 
ous name of cacethes scribendi. She and her admirers will have 


The ‘Conversa- 
tions with an’ Ambitious Student, included in the second 


volume, were published two or three years ago, and acqutred 
great popularity. We have not had time to peruse all the arti- 
cles, bat judging from those which we have read, we think 
them fit companions for those very excellent ‘Conversations.’ 

* The first article in the first wolume, ¢ on the difference between 
authors and the impression conveyed of them by their works, 
is quite happy-- It exposes the fallacy of those opinions which 
people generally form of writers frgm their works, and ex- 
plains the reasons why. We are too apt to expect gréat.men 
at all times to transcend human nature—to display remarkable 


superiority of intellect—without once reflecting on the truth 
cause’, hereafter,.to thank the reviewer for administering what|| of the observation made by Johrison to Boswell—‘Great fen 


may new be thought a bitter pill.—Of thé Miscellaneous Noti- require great ‘occasions. We cannot, however, attempt an 
ces, we are not prepared to speak very ‘favorably. The criti-|\| analysis of any of these papers. That on the Passion for the 
cism upon the Crayon Miscellany, ig perhaps well enough. Universal, is good—that on the Want of Sympathy, is: happy 
Waslitngton Irving has a réputation now, which is, to last.||~that on Ill Health and ‘its Consolations,. is excellent. We 
Every body, we presume, must henceforth eulogize everything instance these as among the best which We have read, although 
he dées. . We should like, however, to gee our leading Reviews|| we know not but there are others superior to either which we 
take a stand, agaitst even the public’s favorites, when they||hive not seen. The style of some of these papers is more 
have grown so careless, by regson of much praise, as to defy || natural than Bulwer generally, niakes use ofan improvement 
old Murray, and mangle the king? s English. —Tyhe notice of|| which we “hope’may be gbode i in. 

‘Butler's Histdry of Kentucky, is sufficiently eulogistic, and|| The author tells us, that he has for some years been engaged 
perhaps finds, fault.enough with the work; and that of the|| on a historical work, but does ndt ‘intimate the period. or people 
sixth and seventh volumes of Sparks’ Writings of George Wash-|| to which his work’ is dévoted. We feel quite anxious to know 
“ington, «ig madeé very, interesting’ by a number of, extracts. how’ he will succeéd inrthat graver department of literature. 
Then we have a review of Bird’s qew novel, The Infidel, || He no doubt will produce a philosophical work, -not free from 
which continually reminds the reader‘of 4 certhin noise made || errors and imitations ;—but it is’ useless to speculate publicly, 
by a high-pressure steam-boat. It is such a palpable effort at || although we cannot help it by ourselves. 
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putation of Bulwer recommends everything - which Proceeds 
from him. We have been ‘both entertained and instructed 





be had’ of Josiah Drake.* ‘ s. 





PORTER’S LETTERS. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, aND ITs Environs. By an American, long -resident at 
Geastantinople. 2 vols: New-York: «Harper and Brothers: 1835. 

This-is ablightful reading: fresh, off-hand, gossiping, intelli- 

gent, and ver} interesting. Thé tacittrn and “bearded Tuatk, 

and the bay and loquacious Greek, are presented to the Header 





in charaeters quite differeyt from those usually bestowed (pon 
them by traveler’: An inateephing extract may be found onour. 
first page. 

+These letters are said to be from ‘the pen of Commodore 
Porter, who holds a place in the-American Legation 
at Constantinople. * "They were written to James K. Paulding 
af New-York, and have by him been given io tHe public, 
They ‘profess ioexhihit the actual state of the manners, cus. 
toms and habits, of- the Turks, Armenians, Jews and’ Greeks, 
ds nfodifigd by the policy of Sultaw Mahmoud. Cominodore 
Porter is awman of education and*ingelligence, and has an ob. 
serving and inquiring mind... We presume, therefore, that his 
accounts are, in the main, correct. + His’ ‘work certainly pos. 
sesses predt mterest and novelty. The stern Turk, according 
ta it, is polite, gentlemanly, and well informed; the oppressed 
Greek. happy, and full of fun and frolic; and the half-naked 
and hashilinted Armenian, rich, proud, and grasping. — We shall 
draw upon the work, hereafter, for. further extracts, In the 
mean time,” we sideumnend our friends to call at Mr. Drake's 


and — it for their libraties. ‘ G. 


MIRROR AND CHRON ICLE. 











SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1835. 





Uauiness. How | Sleentiy, different individuals view simi- 
lar objects! We have egw persons, as dgly as sin, whose 
ill-fayored countenances Have served them with many a capital 
joke; whilé, an the ‘contrary, we have known others who shur 
ned society, simply because they considered thvir. faces sufi- 
ciently ugly tp create disgust with eyéry spectator. A friend 
of ours, who has what is called a vegedable dr turn-up nos, 
whose point has’ an invincible tendéncy. towards the stars, de- 
clares that he would not exchange his nose, for that af any Re 
man or Greek who ever lived, inasmuch as it is a standing joke 
which is everlastingly poking fui at his friends, thereby increa- 
sing the ‘sum total of this world’s blessings. Another friend 
has a ¢hin which if the soil were rich, would yield a crop that 
would make the fortune of the barber and razor maker. He 
caresses his chin mcst affe ctiohately, and considers it as a most 
indisputable evidence of his manhood; for, he says that man 
muy be better defined as an animal which wears a chin, than 
by any other definition‘which philosophers have yet discovered. 
It must be borne i in mind that nran is the only creature which 


— ——————— na ee 








i is blessed by that comfortable appendage to his physiognomy. 


The most singular manifestation of aversion to ugliness of 
which we have heard, not excepting Richard the third, trans 
pired in England recently. A young gentleman committed 
suicide ;,and in a letter addressed to his parents, he assigns a 
the only reason for his crime, his horrible visage, which render- 
ed him absolutely unseemly in the presence of the ever-blessed 
sex! That ts what we call the most decided case of monoms 
nia arising from over ugliness, of which, we have ever heard. 
We more tran ever commend the humorous alcherhy of our’ 
friends, which can. extract. fun from visages which resemble 
that: of Mokanna. 


ENGLIsu Grammar. —The following is what John Neal calls 
“cheese paring.” .We recomme nd it to,the attention of certain 
of our city friends. We have frequently hamméred upon this 
subject ourselves; and have sometimes been worsted ;' not that 
we were not right, but bécausé our tongues were not hung upo” 
pivots, with the power of multiplying words at both ends, % 
‘are those of some persons we wot of.—“I expeeted to have 
dined yesterday with Mr. A. . Is there no possible case where 
this form of speech would be correct? Letussee, .I expected 
at two, P: M. to have already dined with Mr. A: When?, At 
half ,past one. The dg’il you did! You expect things ,then 
after they are past, and impossible. Yet there are ‘analogical 
cases whieh it would puzzle the best gramaharian alive to ex 
plain. For example: I would Aave been there at two, P. M. if 
I could. “He should have been there. Now, in the name of 
all.that‘is understandable in granrmar, what is the difference 
in principle, between these two phrases, both of which are ul 
questionable English, and the folléwing?—I. intended to have 
been thete. Yet that, we take it, is downwright newspape 
English—not to say fourth-of-July English’: the ptoper phrase 
Yeing—I ,intended to be there. For who ever intended ot €x 
pected to have been?—The difference therefore !—the differ 








commendation, that we cannot but laugh atthe reviewer and) Of course these volumes wil! be extensively read, as the re- 














ence!” 


by the papers. which we have,looked over. The work may: 
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each other, and i Jess than three months after, eight of the 


‘against coquetry and many other ills, to which unwedded flesh 


ke, we pronounce the engraving very far frothcorrect. The en- 


Grimke’s head, we have a tountenarce which would begbme a 


_and muscular as Vulcan. 


_thense patronage, its conductors have the means of embellish- 


the Mirror an elevation above its pemegrete. 








CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


. Ng Pros Unrrs.—*D- Beckford, Esq, » has issued proposlé 
at Brookville, Upper Canada, for publishing a new work, to be 
called the “Mirror of Literature. » It is to be a little the 
‘cutest thing, reader, that you ‘ever did see, The editor is “a 
principal: of intelligence ;” and assures the public, with: all 
imaginable modesty, that his paper,is to be “more interesting, 
entertaining, and siblime,” “more splendid and ‘valuable,’% 
than any other; that it shall be “innocent, pure, instructive, 
and elevating;” that “from beginning*to end. it will be replete 
with matter of peculiar’ interest, judiciously arranged ; 379° and’ 
that “the beauties of its ehoquence and refinement will awaken. 
the Sleeping faculties of the reader, and threw a vonsecrated 
halo of the bést feelings of his nature around him.” (1!) 


Moreover, as itis jo “be remarkable alike for its variety and} 


extent, there will be much-in it suited to the taste of every 
reader; $0 that all ages, all franks, ail sects, and both sexes, 
may be pleased with it.” . And’ furthermore, and above all,a 
“tide-page and index’ will be furnished at the end of the year, 
with a splendid frontispiece representing two youths .in’ full 
staturé holding up a Mirror! . There—the “Philadelphja 
Press Gang” may quit,byagging now.. Mr. D. Beckford, 
esquire, “of the town of Brookville, in the province of Upper 
Canada, has beat them all, ‘ali hojlow.”? - 

“Hark! how the breezes : 

Whisper thropgh the be, al ‘ 
of the town of Brookville, and ° ei tak ' 

. Shout the sininos a ay . 


of the unequalfed, incomparable, inimitabley Mr. D; Beckford 
and “The Mirtor of Literatures? * * 





Marnimoxy —One of thet most singular methods Which, has 
‘been resorted to; for the purpose of coupling the sexes, of which 
- recollect to have héard, came to our know ledge very recenit- 

.A gentleman; was passing through a section af.one of the 
Shilo last winter, and stopped at an acquaintance’s. While 
there, he was invited to a wedding at a neighbor’s. He went, 
aha after the couple Were. yoked by hands: clerical; a young 
man rose and made a proposition, which'was sanelied to. It 
was as follows—each lady should write the name of the gen- 
tleman whom she would not scruple to call lord on a piece of 
paper, togethér with her own name, and eaeh gentleman shold 


write his own.and a lady’ s name—and these naimes were to be , 


intrusted toa person sworn to confidence. The’ names: were 
accordingly written and handed in, apd the person who ihspect- 
ed them, announced the result privately to the parties ihterest- 
ed. - It turned out. that a dozen of each’ sex, made choice of 


couples were married to each.other—several of whom, but for 
this schenie, woutd never have reéiprocated sentiments. ' ° * 
This beats other matrimonial schemes—Virginia tobacco 
purchases included—of which we have read, all hollow. We 
cheerfully recommend it to thosé who are too’ f@int-learted, to 
conduct their courtships after the marmer of their, fathers aid 
mothers, as worthy df trial. It would be a sovereign remedy 
is heir to, under the present afficting auspices. , 





T. S. Gaimxe.—We have before us g portrait af Mr. Grimke, 
engraved by ‘Doolittle & Munson, from a picture by Tuthill. 
Although decidedly the best engfaving of the kind ever exe- 
cuted in the West, we could have ‘wished it a more, exquisite 
finish. Considered with reference tu its likeness to Mr. Grim- 


gtavers have magnified the fault of the painting ; and instead of 
the benign and intellectual expression which distinguished Mr. 


Conrad or a prigend i in a thunderstorm, ‘The engraving does 
not convey with any tolerable accuracyyan idea of Mr. Grim- 
ke’s physical proportions, as it would strike every beholder ag 
the representation of a man of tremendous prow ihe ny4 


We hive ‘noticed this engraving in ‘this netenes, bécause it 
gives promise of much better things; we hope that our 
enterprising artists may feceive sufficient patronage to en- 
able them to bestow time and cultivation on their eee of 
which we think favorably. 





New-York Mrrok. —The first number of Vol. 13th of this 
periodical-is before us. It is really a splendid specimen of ty- 
pographic art. The vignette is highly appropriate, and the 
engraving representing the: Washington Monument at Balti- 
more, is,very fine and just. The,original matter of the Mirror 
ranks high among periodical contributions; sustained by an im- 


ing their journal with superb engravings, and of procuring-as 
contributors, some of the best minds of the country, which gives 





‘inten Couuzce oF Onto.—The faculty of this i institution 
isat length complete. It now consists of the following gentle- 
men :—~Jedediah Cobb, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Phy- 


inacy 3. Alban-G; Smith, M.. D. ‘Professor’ of Surgery; Jaiges 


315 


Downingville Militia, second brigade; The recent pensions ; 





C. Crogs, M. D. Professor’ of Materia Medica; Jolt Morehead, 
M. ‘D, Professor of Obstetricks,gnd the diseases of Women aid 
Children; John Eberle, M. DQ: Brofessor of Théory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine; John T. Shotwell, A.B. M.D. Aajeper Pro- 
‘fessor of* Anatomy,’ * . 

’ The fee for admission to the lectures ‘of ‘ay Professors i is $15 





Burt Or Sir Joun Moore. mA late number of the New- 
Yotk Migror ¢ontairis a letter from Dr. Mackenzie, of Liver- 
pool, which furhishes two additional stanzas'to the Rev: Charles 
Wolfe’s delightful poem “entitled as above. These verses, are 
fsaid to have been reéently discovered in anold copy of the 
“York Herdld,” where the poem was originally. published. In 
1818, it was copied into Black wodd’s Magazine, where the line8 
now brought to light were omitted. ‘We subjoin them, but do 
not think they add an iota to the merit or beauty of the produc- 


tion. ‘Phey: are the closing vefees, as the poem originally’ ap- 
peared. -— , ."* 
And*there let him rest, hinds the foe should raise 
In zeal forthe fame they covet, 
A tomb or a pillar to swell the praise ° 
_ Of him who has soared aboverit. 


By Hoslicheeite feet when the turf is trod, ; 
Or the, breast of their hézo-pressing, 

_ *Letthem offer a ptayer.to Engignd’s God ¥ 
For him who was Ragents moving: b eee 





there put ddwn: “*Gumption—care, skill yunderstanding—wvul- 
gar. ” 
in one of our exchanges. 


definition, and a sensible paragraph. 





pondent- of John.‘Neal writes: 


able.” John answers,” ver} candidly 
“My notion of the wholé batch ‘is, that they are full of genjus, 


jeandid: author: 





handsomely «got up, : “and well edited*by -Mrs. M. P. Carter., 


lady. 


H ing them Grwaztl handsomely. Success attend him and them. 





fancy and splendor of imagery, did not write popular poetry. 


Jingers correctly! 
verses. 


same number of syllables as” ange. 





one hundred and ‘twenty. tons! ; each ton producing 1,900,000 pens : 


must be among the géese all over the werld!” , 


scripts laid upon our table. 





the French; Mahomedan festivals in India; William Pitt. 
Part III; Bashaw with three tails; Texas, by general Wavel; 


on the ‘Americans. 








siology; John Locke, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. and Phar- 





each,—making the aggtegate $90-—to be paid in advance. | ee : a 


Gumprtion. —We happened to use thie ‘word the other day, 
when a, friend. “enquired of, us the origin and meaning of it. We. 
|| were at fault, and referred him to Webster, where almost evéry 
thing may be found that can be come ‘at no whére else. It is 


Wé have since met With a better definition of the werd 
“Gumption:—When I see a young 
mechanic, who wants a good wife that’ can make a pudding, |}, 
spit afurkeéy,and nurse his babes, dangling after'a piece of af- 
fectation, because she has been at a-daheing school, ant can 
play on a piano, I-gtess. he hag riot ‘much zumptice- » A Ysa 


Sout Neat’s OPINION or Jonny Neat’s* Novets.—A corres- 
“An expression of your own 
opinion of your own Works—judged inter se—wonld be accept-' 
and pretty correctly, 


passion, eloquence, poetry, good sense, (2) nature, absurdity; 
affectation, incoherence, and ee, 7” aah so! A purty 


‘Down East, rooxine ur.—We tiave received the first num-} 
ber of the “Eastefn Magazine,” from Baygor, Maine, It-is 


The publication .is to. be tontinued monthly-each number to) 
contain thisty-two pages—for two dollars: and fifty cents ‘per! 
annum.—This isthe second magazine conducted in Maine by a 
John Neal is a gteat champion for the sex, and is bring- 


fia Neat. —-No wonder Mr, Neal, with.all hia. ‘wildness of 


He has recently proved, that.ie did not know haw to count his 
- An important-point in the mianufacture of 
He iells the readers of the New-England’* Galaxy; 
June Q7th, that Abracadabra “is a name havirig’ ety the 


making a total amount of 227,000,000. What a rejoicing there 
-Does the editor 
mean the geese that furnish quills, orthe geese that write, and 
are too lazy to make the pens they use? The latter species of 
fowl is getting very numerous; gnd for our. part, we have but 
‘little respect for them. Some of them ate among our.corres- 
pondents; and our eyes ache whenever we see their manu+ 


 Lirreyi’s. Museum —Contents of the July number.— William 
Godwin, Esq., with a portrait; The deserted chateau. From 


De Lamartine’s visit to lady - Hester Stanhope; M. Beaumont 
Lieber’s Stranger in America, New-Eng- 
land and ‘her institutions, by one of her sons; The seven temp- 
tations, by Mary Howitt; Waterton ‘versus Audubon; The 
approaching Comet; Shakspeare i in Germany—Part Il. “The 
historical plays—Julius Casar; Firesin Liverpool; The cliild’s 
burial in spring, by+ Delta; Letters of J, Downing, Major, - 


Curious icelandic custom; The adventures of Japhet in search 
of a Father, continued from Museum, Vol. XXVI, p. 676; An 
‘ithportant improvément in shoeg,and boots; A decade of novels 
‘and: nouvellettes; on to the a comet; Cri- 
ical noti¢es;: + Notabilia. 


. A 





* -Transcrirt ‘or News.~—James G. Percival and Chas. U. 
Shepherd,’ Esqrs. of New-Haven, have been appeinted by the 
governor, the committee to make a geological survey of Con- 
‘necticut, under certain résolves of the last'General Assembly, 
making an appropriation for this ee They are to pro- 
ceed on the work immediately. a. 

‘Forty Revolutionary soldiers ditied on ‘ee 4th at the City 
Hotel in Providence, as guests of the city authorities. The 


‘eldest aged 88, youngest 65.’ United . -ages of the forty, 3043 
years,” °° 


A Mr. Joseph L, Ditton hafinnented a Mill for sentainsnaiie 

and a company is forming in Philadelphia for establishing a 

|} Mill or Mills for the purpass. There are aad shares at $100 
each? 

-It is stated in the Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald, that the mer- 
chandize which arrived at that place during the month of May, 
amountéd:i in weight to upwards of 17,000,000 \bs. 

, Capt. ’ Crother, at Baltimoxe, from Rio Grande, states that 
during the months of March and Apem ¢ one-tenth of the inhab- 
|| itants diedeof Cholera. 

Most of the gold mines in Virginia are, it is said, abandoned 
Mafter some ten thousand. doHars of unprofitable expenditures. 

The number of dfunkards in London have decreased by the 
‘efforts of Temperance Societies, tonearly one-half of what they 
Were the past year, as is shown by, the police: reports. ; 

- Washington’ Irving gets 3000 dollars for =“ ‘volume of his 
“Crayon Miscellany,” from Joh Murray. » 

Dr. Beecher has Accepted an invitation td deliyer the annual 
addréss, befdre the Erodelphian many of Mismj Uaiveraity, at 
the next commencement, © 

A sitiking.of the earth took diet on Monday, 29th ult. on 
the Columbia Tyrnpike, threemiles 6 dut of Hudson, New-York: 
‘About half an acre of land, embracing a bit ‘of, ;the Turnpike 
and a piece of an: orchard, sunk to:the depth of * twenty feet— 
the .apple-trees standing erect’as if nothings had lrappened. 
The bed of a creek near by, was choaked ‘thereby, and'its wa- 
ters now flow at rafidom over the adjacent meadows. 

I Two, American citizens have been thrown into prison at Ma- 
tanzas, in consequence of anne refused to conform to a reli- 


‘gious cétemony, . , “49 











-‘ A company has been formed at Poughibeepde, N. Y. for the 


manufacture of silk, with, a ‘capital of $200,000. They are 
now erecting a building for that purpose, 80 feet’ long, by 35 
feet wide and four stories high. - 

‘New Jersey has been peculiasly unfortunate in her agricul- 
‘tural prospects. Besides losing, by the severe Wjnter, her cele- 
brated orchards of the, most ‘delicious varieties of peach and 
cling, her corn and potato fiettls j in several parte of. the state, 
tire nqw attacked with the:grab worm ina countless, number, 
proving extremely, destructive. 


On, the 2ist June, the ship Walter Scott, from New-Orleans 
for Liverpool, with a,cargo of 1,790 bales of Cotton; was struck 
by lightning, i in lat. 31, 54, leng. 75,43, and totally destroyed. 

A man, sentenced to dne'yeéar’s imptisonment i in the Walnut 
street Prison, (Philadelphia, for larcény, having’ served-out his 
time, was discharged an the 26th ult., with thirty-six dollars in 
his pocket, the amount of. his earning beyond his task—thus 


converting a prison , into a savings agree, and a punishment 
into a bénefit. 


a Pens.—The Frank fort Cochasenergalei, says, “It is . 
cofnputed that the quantity of steel constmed it Great Britain 
during the last year, in the manufacture of pens, amountéd to 


Dr. MeHgnry,, of Philadelphia, s says the Demieenalia Herald 
of that city, is preparing a work for the press, called The An- 
| tediluvians. The subject of the Poem is*a connected series of 
incidents embracing. the Wars of Noah, withthe neighboring 
heathen natigns, on actount of their gfoss depravity and other 
events, in Which truth is interwoven with fiction. 


& love. 
qany forms the. action. 


‘ The Editor of the Miner's Recorder, published sSeanetitiil 
near the Cherokee gold min@®, gives it as,his opinion, that.the 
proposed Treaty of eessibn (for 5,000,000 dollars) will be ac- 
cepted, as it now stands, by a large majority of the Indians be- 
fore the end of thé present summer.’ 

A gentleman, i in the vicinity of Boston, has recently purcha- 
sed thirty acres of lanid for the express punpose of cultivating 
mulberry trees for feeding silkworms, and extending the pro- 
duction of silk. There will probably soon be erected in Bos- 
ton or its vicinity; a large building ‘devoted to the reeling and 
weaving of silk. 

The steamboat Ohio, has performed the distance between 
Delaware city and Philadelphia, forty-seven miles, in two houre’ 


and twenty-nine master, or at the rate of nineteen miles per 
hour. . 


Bangor, by a census just siti contairis 7,497 inhabitante. 











’ parison with its present size, but a-mere yillage, celebra- 






GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





eg ee 


Very mPoatant From Evagre.—Yesterday’s Gazette 
imparted to our friends and ‘feaders truly interesting in- 
telligence of & domestic nature:—Mr. Livingston’s two let- 
ters we mean. ‘T'o-day our’ foretga advices, ‘which is in 
another column will’ be found in copious detgil, are. big 
with importance to Spaim to’ France,to England, to Eu- 
rope. > Not since the second French Revolution, now al- 
most five years old, has.the political horizon worn an as- 
pect so threatening as at tliis critical, this important.con- 
junctuse of offiirs. The hewlings of the tempest of an- 
other general war in Europe seem to us again lo be heard 
in anticipation,—of a tempest, tog, arising from a quarter 
fyom' which none of the most attentive’and sagacious ob- 
servers of passing events séem to ‘have dreaded it,—from 
Spain, unhappy Spin, the almost! ruined victim of intes- 
tine ward: The news fromabroad, it wilFbe seen, infortis. 
us that the regular, constitutional] Government-of Spain, 
after combating, as it has heen doing.for some time past, 
the rebellion but too formidably organized by Don Carlos,, 
finds itself constrained’ by Aire necessity to eall in foreign 
aid for ite preservation. The adservanceof the quadmple 
Treaty is required, the aetive co-operation of the high 
contracting partids to that Treaty; is:]éudly.called for. 'l'o 
Frahce and England the Spayisti Government,.-it will be 
seen, louks up for assistance, for support, for preservation. 
Not lesg than fifty thousand. foreign’sqldiers wilt be needed, 
according to the opinions of tertain London politicians, td 
prevent the Qneen’s expulsion from Spain. -'Tjhese suc- 
cours, ampl¢ they may be, are*gtanted., Spain and her al- 
lies then find themselves upon thg otfer horn of the dilem-, 
ma!—a general war i» the immediate ‘cgnsequence. Rus- 
sia, Austria apd Prassia’are banded in. support’of_arbjtra- 
ry power, bearing the softer name of legitimacy, France 
and England -dnfirl ‘the banner of liberty.’ The shock will 
be mighty, tho struggle long; but can the’ result.be dowbp- } 
ed! Victory. muét deelaré for thase who «contend fur free 
government., © st Le 8 i 

-We detairf our readers but a moment Ipnger.to add that 
the money-markets, as they will readin the foreign news, 
both of France and England, were a good .deaP agitated 
in.consequence of: the awful’ state of affairs in Spain, and 
the dread frit pf a ¢till more awful condition of things 
througlroat Europe generally. a Sen 

The meeting of the two great-moparch of Rusgia:and 
Prussia ‘at thee intended camp of Selesia,-pertends evil 
perhaps to Europe, especially ifa reverse of fortyne should 
befal Don. Caglos from the active.qnd-.erergetic: interposi- 
tion of France and England, in fulfilment of the Treaty of 
quadruple Alliance. oa. , ; 

‘ One word more:--Fhe complexion of this Buropéan 
news is ,highly favorable ‘to the immedfate’ settlement of 
our differences with France. - That cquntry, about to em- 
bark in a war ‘fearful in its nature and of iong, perhaps 
very long duration, will naturally wish figt to add to her 
enemies. The American Indemnity Bill, if from no high- 
er principle of action than.a'regard to her own ‘conven- 
ience, will. then‘be passedjand a war thus avoided with 
the United States.—Baltimore Gazette. 





. * . F 


Prrrssyre.—In obsepving the rapidly. increesing popu- 
lation and resources of the we&tern pdrtion pf'eur country, 

there is no place’ where wealth, growth an population 
have increased with u raptdity so magival as in Pittsburg. 
We remember dvhen, but.a few years.since it‘was, m cém- 


ted for the extent and excellence of. its manufactures, and 
the extreme beauty’.and advantage of jts. location. At 
that ‘time we forétold, its future greatness, .but the result 
hgs fwr exceeded our expectations; there bas been a rapi- 
dity about its growth which fas even exceeded the mea- 


sure,of prosperity enjoyéd by the .western.world. -The||: 


last year has been one of peculiar activity, but only indi- 
cating the future greatness of the city, when all: its ‘re- 
sources shdl|shave been developed by the hand of :improve- 
ment, ‘now so actively ‘employed in - ministering ‘to-ifs, 
wealth, * Ji 18274 its population. was hardly 511,000, and 
its mercantile busincss comparatively small. Now its 
population exceéds 35,000. and gives a promise of increase 
which pats to shanje the boasted prospetity of its eastern 
contemporaries, ‘e.. Yi 

For this result Pittsburg is indebted much.to thé indus- 
try and. enterprise of her inhabitants, but chiéfly to the 
unequalled advantages of hey.position. With inexhausti- 
ble quantities of coal and iron ore inthe immediate vicinity, 
and standingat the head of the noblest riyer in the world, 
whoee waters run through ‘more than half the-continent 
of Atmerica, with her great State works connecting her 
with the sea-board on the east, and opening to her a com- 
munication with the west and north-west to the extremest 
bounds of Michigan and Missouri; what will she not be- 
come when the Erie rail toad shall connect her with the 
empire city, and ‘the Baltimore.and Ohio rail road, and 
the Chesapeake ‘and Ohio Canal, shall each pour their 
tribute at her feet, and combine to swell her’ alresdy ex- 
eeeding prosperity. If the present ratio of increase is 
only preserved for ten years, Pittsburg will number @ po- 
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||pulation of 400,000, and must at least be the fifth city in 


\4 deep breath-every six minute, and is ¢o keep perfect si- 
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the Union," as she is now’ the Alpha of the cities, of the 
West; in trade, wealth and-jmportance. ‘The«herchants 
of New-York dnd Philadelphia are now. courting her fa- 
vors with all the assiduity of jéglous rivals, and ‘Baltimore 
must not be behind ip the race ef competition. We can, } 
if we will, secure the Jafgest amount, of: the productive 
business of Pittsburg, and through her of ‘the great region 
of which she is the acknowledged emporium. -'The ad- 
vantages of our market, however, must be ‘understodd 
there; we must enter the lists ag solicitore'for Her favors;. 
and by the speedy completion of our et I Hh public 
works, and the free interchange of good offices, secure 
the trade which will make Baltimore ‘second, to, but one 
cit} in the. union in commer¢ial importance, and superior 
to all’ in its domestic trade:—Ballimore Ameridan..: . 





Tue Pracug in Eover.—We have aceounts .froni -Al- 
exandria to the 28th of March,,at' which time the Plague 
was still raging in that city With pnabated violence. ‘The 
deaths were, on an-average, 200 daily. Several, Eufope- 
an and many ‘Greek houses wére infected. Most, of the 
—— vessels in the harbor had the pestilence on board; 
several had been: obliged to’re-land their catgoes after Jo- 
sing part of theircrew. *'Thé disorder had-been very fatal 
to the crews of an Egyptian ship of the line and a frigate } 
which were in the roads. * The disorder.at Cairo ‘was sti] 
nfore ‘destructive’ than at, Alexandria. Tiere’ it was 
thought not to have yet reached, its height, and yet the | 
deaths were from 300 to 400 daily.. But it was at Fua, a. 
town containing about 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, and } 
situate on the banks of thé Nile, directly opposite to ‘the | 
canal of*-Mahmedie, that the ‘visitation ‘of. this ‘dreadful | 
scourge had -been most fatal Itis stated -that in that| 
place, ‘out of .19,000 ‘persons. attacked, scarcely fivg hun?! 
dred survived! so that by the sweeping extirmination of | 
the great balk of the population, and the flight of the, 
remnant, the town wag wholly depopulated. * It is added: 
that all’ the villages-on both banks of the Nile suffer se- | 
vetely, and that, the disease gradually teaches those parts | 
af Eyypt which hid hitherto been spared. Alj-the For-| 
eign, Consuls had left Cairo afd.Alexandria, A report) 
prevailed at Leghorn'that Mchemet Ali was again ill, and | 
had been -given over by hi& physicians. . It has been sid | 
he had-falien a victim to the pestilence, but the report did: 
not rest upon ‘any authority. , , . 








Srammenine.—The.London Atheneum gives the follow- 
ing as the secret of Mr. (quvere Mrs.) Leigh’s ¢urt forstam- | 
mhering, stating at the same'time that it has beeh purchas- | 
jaret with the approbatron,’of Prussia. There is. some | 
sense in the prescription, buc, as jin all other casts’of, 
stammering, more depends on the patience, perseverance | 
and: presence of mind of the ‘patient, than on the .hature 
of the remedy. *" ws 

“The stammefer js to press the tip of his tongue as 
‘hard ‘as he can against the upper row of teeth; is to draw 


lence fer three days, during whieh this pressing of the 
tongue, and the deep inspirations are’to be continued with- 
6ut intermission. ‘ During the nigtit small rolls of linen 
‘are placed ynder the tongue, in order to giye it the requi- 
red direction even during sleep, When’ the. three days 
have expired, the patient ts to read aloud, slowly to his 
physician'for an hour. During this exeréise, care is to be 
taken that the stammerer is neyer,in want-of breath, and 
the must, therefore,-be made to stop frequently, and in- 
spire deeply. The patient is admonished to keep the tip} 
of the tongue, floating-when he speaks. and never to allow 
it to sfik into the qnterior cavity of the lower jaws”. 





TY 


We percéjve by.a Bremen ‘paper that the American 
Germany, through the instrumentality of one of our pub- 


U.S, Consul-at Leipzig, was in. Berlin negotiating. with 
the Prussian. government respeeting the establishment of 
a rail road to unite Berfin with Magdeburg, Hamburg and 
Leipzig.—Baltimore American. , 





~—— 


Srorm on Laae- Eare.—The. Chatruque Whig of ‘the’ 
22d June, containg an account of @ violent gale, from the 
North East; by which the steambost William. Peacock, 
approached the harbor o: Dunkirk, encourgtered a severe 
contest. ‘T'o prevent being driven to the shote . precipi- 
tately, she faced the’ gale, and after struggling for some- 
time without gaining or.los ng materially, she was thrown 
from the channel on 4 reef of rocks in three feet water, 
where she lay subject to tlie tempest’s blast, until the 
storm subsided. ‘There were about 60 passengers on board. 
It was a scene of anxiety and confusion, yet all were 
saved. . 








Power. or THE Encuisu Law.—The Mayor of Londén 
was lately fined 20 shillings fur placing drapery goods on 


the footway in front of his shop. 





lie agents. It is stated that at the ehd 6f May, Mr, List, |[ 








* Mexjou.—The New Orleans Prue Auterican df. the 
18th ult. says—** The news from Mexico was, brought: 
yesterday by-the brig Bebis, eight days from Vera'Cruz, 
The, dates .shé brings’ from the city of Mexico ate up to 
the 29tlf Mays Peace lias been re-established throughout 
the states, Rejeicings and festivals are taking place in 
every town of*the whole Mexican Union, in honor of .the 
late triumph of Santa Anna. Whe Mexicgy Congress on the 
23q decreed to that sugcéssful chief, the litte. f'* Saviqur 
of the. Nation.” A monament is also to bé erected in 
honor: of him, oy the ‘field of his victory. His, next title 
will probably be ‘that of Emperor’, ‘and the next gift made 
to-him—a ¢crowh!” ’ ; , , 


us 





Liperra.—We' have befere us a file of “Liberia, papers, 
'They are; however, not of so daté.a dateas those prew.- 
ously received, We nevertheless find, much in them to 
interest us. ‘We notice duiong other occurrences, a edn. 
vocation: of the + Methodist Annual -conference,’” There 
afe 204.members within its bounds, besides the probation. 
ers of the Jast.year. ‘There are thirteen preachers and 
four public schools, and:several temperance’ sucieties, The 
Baptists and the Methodists appear telive in harmony, 
the ministers of the Jatter., frequently, preaching -in the. 
ehurches of the former. ‘We fervently hop? ‘that the fee. 
lipgs thus manifested will, long be cherished. “Let-the 
wretched natives of Africa. see that those of their.color 
who have sought their** father land,” have brought with 
them’a principle of lave. It will go farther te christian- 
ize-the tribes, than all the polemics that havé ever distur}- 
ed the human mind. Let‘them learn to love each other, 
and all else desirable will folow.—Phila. U. S. Gaz. 





‘finds thit by not- allowing spirits of any kind to the men 
employed, thirty per cent is gained ‘in the quantity of, la- 
hor performed, besides the avoiding of quarrels and dis- 
turbances. Ji. the face of a Vast-accumulation,of facts, 
and of each one’s individual experienee, were it_ properly 
noted, so. many still presist in. believing that the body is 
assisted at labor and the mind refreshed by a little spirit- 
ous'stimulant,y that-it 48 well.to make known ali the stri- 
kiag cases in proof of the multiplix benefits,.not of tem- 
perance merely, but of ‘total dbstinence.—Balt, Am. 





A Srtarrep Lapy.—The Tyne Mercury, (an English 
paper,) tells a& of a handsome widow of that town, who 
was brought befort the petty -sessivas of Aluwick, to an- 
swer to a summons fog what we called’ -Easter Offerings, 
amounting to the sum’of fourteen pence. On being re- 


el.and made known’ by the Belgian ‘Government, ,and | quested by the magistrate’ to assign q reason for non-pay- 


ent of the demand, Mrs."B., holding up her right: hand, 
‘dechired with firmness aid energy, that she would have 
‘that hand severed from lier body before she would pay 
either Easter@fferings, tithe hers, smoke pennies or bake 
house ‘groats, all.such-things being grogs impositiong on. 
thre public. “Notwithstanding she was urged by her friends 


to pay the’ demand, and left the court in heroics, 





‘A stone EaTEeR.—A negro boy, in Hanover cotnty, 
Va., about six years of age, if we may credit the Rich- 
'nond’ Whig, has been fur six months or more in the: habit 
of eating pebbles—some of them as large as the end of 
one’s thumb,and- of an uneven . surface, After having 
eaten*a quantity, the stones maybe felt, and even heard 


so, ina week, and thrives upon them. 
yhé-undertogk to swallow one so large tht it stuck-in his 
throat, and immediate aid was fequired to remove it.— 


this stone eating habit. We should think his owner 
would not object to it—but of the contrary, would very 


spirit of intcrnal’ improvement is becoming . diffused -in Wuighly value, and undertake to cultivate, a breed that 


could be kept’so very cheaply.—. ¥. Transcript. 





Pressure, ON THE EYES or Wuates.—A writet, ina 
late scientific work,. calculates the hydrostatic pressure 
on the éye of'a whale of respectable size—when he is 
84,000 feet below ‘the surface-of. the water—-to be 23,100 
pounds which for both eyes, will make the very consider 
able amount of 46,200 pounds. Oh my eyes! if ‘such be 
the pressure on the animal’s optics, what must it .be on 
the whole bedy of the ereature itself!—Jb. on 





WEALTH OF Lonvon Eprrors.—The office of the Lon- 


and silver, and: £250 in checks and bank notes. We are 
very sure it would be difficult for any thief to find so much 
ready money in the coffers of American editors. - 





The ‘Ne plus’ ultra” of all, ‘ strikes” we have ‘ever 





there struck, and demanded wages in money—after ‘which 
they attacked the house of the guardians, broke-the win- 


dows, &c., and were not pat down until an effective Ro- — 


lice was sent up from London, ° 





The Engjneer of, one ‘of the Massachusetts rail roads * 


not to attempt to resist the laws, she persisted in-refusing - 


to rattle, by strikjng the abdomen: He eatsa gallon, or . 
Once’ upen a time: 


‘All sérts of means have beeh tried, but,in vajn, to cure’ 


don Morning Chronicle’ was.lately rcbbed of £400in gold . 


heard of, has.at last taken place’at Bedford. The paupers . 
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